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yo may take your choice of any of the instruments in our big, new catalog 
and we will send it to you for a week’s free trial. We want you to compare it with other 


instruments—and to put it to any test. We want you to use it just asif it were yourown. Then, 
if you wish, you may return it at our expense. No charge is made for playing the instrument a week on trial. 
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200 YEARS | OF INSTRUMENT MAKING 
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yvymenfs If you decide to buy—you may pay 


the low rock-bottom price in small install- 
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ments, if you wish. $4.00 a month will buy a splendid triple silver-plated cornet. You will find over 
2,000 instruments in our catalog. Every one is backed by our guarantee. Every one is offered to 
you on the same liberal plan. The name of Wurlitzer has been stamped on the finest musical 
instruments for 200 years. Wurlitzer has supplied the United States Government with trumpets for 55 years. 


The Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co. 


Dept. 1641 
E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your 160-page 
catalog, absolutely free. Also tell.about your 
special offer direct from manufacturer. 


Name........... 





Street and No... 


We are specially prepared to assist in the formation of bands or orchestras. 
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Sena Tne Coupon: 


Send your name and address on the coupon (or in a letter or post card) and 
get our new catalog. It takes 160 pages to show you the instruments from which you may 
choose. The catalog is sent free, and without obligation to buy. Merely state what 
instrument interests you—and send your name. Don’t delay—do it today, RIGHT NOW. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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FIRST PICTURE LECTURE NO. 1 


ACTUAL SIZE OF A “TOQURISCOPE” 
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SCOUT MASTERS 


NOW READY 


ILLUSTRATED SCOUT 


LECTURES 


Others in preparation will be released as fast as completed 
by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America. 


Arrange for your winter program at once. These lectures 
will help you to increase the interest in Scout work. They will 


help you to reduce greatly or entirely your financial problem. 90 to 100 pictures to a lecture—one 


roll of film. 


LECTURE NO. 1 
The Boy Scout Program 


Facts and Pictures 
A Lecture for the General 
Public 
Just 40 of the 94 illustrations 
used in this lecture 


- Boy Carrying Globe 
Thin Boy and Jolly Boy 
Gang Throwing Dice 
. Boy and Big Watch 
. War and Boys Type State- 
ment 
6. Portrait of Baden-Powell 
6A. British Scouts with Flags 
8. French Scouts in Maneuvers 
9. Italian Scouts at First Aid 
10. Uncle Sam and Throng of 
Scouts 
11. President Wilson’s Letter 
12. Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft and 
Beard 
13. Quotation from Roosevelt 
14. Livingstone, West and Pratt 
15. Mr. West Standing Among 
Scouts 
16. Typed Aims of the Move- 
ment 
17. The Oath in Type 
18. Scout Protecting Dog 
19. Patrol and Leader 
20. Badges 
21. Cartoons of Scout in New 
Uniform 
22. Uniformed Scout at Salute 
23. Cheering Crowd of Scouts 
24. Starting on Hike 
25. Doing the Scout Pace 
26. Group in Big Field 
27. Hikers on Hill Top 
28. Canoe Scene 
29. Scout Attacked by Bird 
30. Studying Hand Book in 
Woods 
31. Group Standing in Water 
32. Tracking Through the 
Woods 
33. Tilting in Canoes 
34. Jumping the Swinging Bag 
35. Wall Scaling 
36. Camp Bugler 
37. Signaling from Tower 
38. Good Camping Scene 
39. Camp Fire Scene 
40. Getting Out Tools 


Arwnme 





LECTURE NO. 2 


The Boy Scout Program 


Facts and Pictures 


A lecture of special interest to Men 


LECTURE NO. 3 


The Boy Scout Program 


Facts and Pictures 


A lecture of special interest to Mothers 


LECTURE NO. 4 


The Boy Scout Program 
A lecture especially for Boys 


LECTURE NO. 5 


The Boy Scout Program 


A lecture for Churches 
Will be released shortly 


LECTURE NO. 6 


The Boy Scout Program 


A lecture for Schools 
Will be released shortly 


LECTURE NO. 7 


The Boy Scout Program 


A lecture on Knots 
Will be released shortly 


These Lectures Are For Sale or Rent 


National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America have in mind other 
lectures on Scout activities’ and will release them as rapidly as possible. 


The Touriscope 





Boy Scouts 
can give lec- 
tures. The 
Touriscope is 
easy to oper- 
ate. The film 
non - inflam- 
mable, com- 
pact and easy 
to ship, no 
trouble of 
breakage. Be 
the first troop 
to enjoy the 
benefits of 


these lectures. Write at once for complete information. 


Burton Holmes Travelettes at your service. 


You and your 


community can travel the four corners of the globe through these 
lectures by the world’s foremost lecturer, photographer, and traveler. 


We have the exclusive use of this large and popular collection of 


still pictures. 


We have a Touriscope attachment that will fit any stand- 
ard Mazda stereopticon for those who already have a lantern. 


THE TOURISCOPE CoO. 


14 West Washington St., Chicago 





_ The Boy Scout Program Series can also be had in standard glass slides. 
ticons can be used in the’ Touriscope. 


for terms and lists. 


Glass slides for all standard stereop- 
We have a complete collection of slides, with lectures, for sale or rent. Write 
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“BE PREPARED” AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR TO YOU SCOUTS! 
“BE PREPARED” FOR THE EVENTS OF 1919 
“BE PREPARED” WITH AN OFFICIAL 


RISNER 


SCGUT UNIFORM AND YOU’LL BE PREPARED FOR THE 
ACTIVITIES, DUTIES AND FUN OF THE 365 DAYS OF THE 
COMING YEAR, SUNSHINE, STORM OR RAIN. 

















THE GUARANTEE : THE COMPANY 
The material used in the official uniform: i ‘ ‘ . , 
of the Boy Scouts of America has been =: Send for free 5 Prarie ws in 1884. The ee 
selected after most careful investigation, = t B t ompany has grown to be the larges 
including thirty or sun test, and the : Scou' ookle — =: plant in the world . the nee of 
acid and strength tests. 3 66 = uniforms of every description. t now 
Tt is guaranteed by the manufacturers | HdOW to Wash © conorises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL, 
scandy babii i -sager sankes tr and Care for Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requis 
2 + = , ’ » 
ing or shrinking... All guaranteed gar- = Your Uniform = ites such as Belts, Hats, Leggings, etc., 
ee et eee 6 T (a ly.” : the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- = operly. Z ee f th nds of the OFFI- 
factory service should be reported, with a_ ; = makes tens oO ousa 
= 5 written statement of the process followed = i CIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNI- 
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Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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ward shoulder to shoulder 
in the most stupendous 
crash of armaments ever 


This is the Age 
of Service witnessed by — The 
monster recoiled and was 


crushed. The greatest thing in all this greatest of 
tragedies was the Scout spirit of service and sacrifice 
that controlled and inspired these two gréat Peoples, 


THIS is the age of 
y| service and sac- 
A rifice for the 
Nall) help and happi- 

ness of others. 
The age of selfishness has passed. Mankind of every 
race, color and creed has risen against the demon of 
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selfishness and won the greatest victory of all the 
ages. Peoples who knew not each other 
are now brothers in liberty and the love 
of right. The horrors of tyranny are 
drowned in the hurrahs of victory and 
the songs of Thanksgiving. The quiet 
teachings of the great Master of love, 
charity, truth and justice have swung into 
the battle field of Europe, millions upon 
millions of men whose law has been the 
law of the Scouts remembering only 
others, fighting for the right against the 
might of unbridled greed and selfishness. 

Little Belgium, peaceful, innocent of 
crime as a Nation, helpless against over- 
whelming odds, was threatened and crushed. The 
great British Empire—the great parent of liberty 
and right—true to a PROMISE, only a PROMISE—waited 
not, questioned not, but as a single man, acted the un- 
selfish part, and, not counting the cost in men and 
material things, went forth to a sacrifice in service 
for others—a sacrifice that surpasses by a thousand 
fold anything in all the history of the world. This 
was the Scout spirit that seized the great Empire. 
Self was forgotten in duty. Even this giant staggered 
in the struggle. The same Scout spirit of our own 
American Republic broke loose and under masterful 
leadership poured across the seas in countless thou- 
sands of men. The Monster of Might and Crime 
shuddered. The two great Scout Nations went for- 
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Colin H. Livingstone, 
President of the 
Boy Scouts of America 


and alike the actions of each and all of 
their brave soldiers. 


HE helpful fellowship to each other, 

the courtesy and kindness to the 
broken and oppressed of devastated 
homes and lands by the soldiers of these 
two kindred armies is the greatest tribute 
possible to the increasing spirit and in- 
fluence of the Scout idea of forgetting self 
and giving the best there is in life for the 
consciousness of the good done to others 
—the sacrifice of self. 

The New Year opens with duties be- 
fore us which we must not, cannot escape. Millions 
of men—our brothers, our fathers, or our kin,—have 
died or been wounded for us. Millions of innocents 
have suffered and are still suffering that we may have 
homes of happiness and plenty. The bereaved need 
our kindly sympathy—the suffering need our help. 
Awake Scouts! There is work for each to do—work 
that will make your pulse beat quicker, that will make 
you feel you have done your part in the biggest, 
brightest and most wonderful New Year that has 
dawned upon 
mankind since CE, 
the creation “id 
of the world. A 
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Settled for Keeps 


By 


E. E. Harriman 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


HE first rays of the rising sun struck red-gold streaks 
across the eastern sky and shot slender streamers to- 
wards the zenii. The little fog wreaths, that lingered 
in the lowlands, drifted and wasted at their edges, 
growing smaller and more lacy with each moment. The ocean, 
far off to the southwest, began to lose its gray tameness and 
took on life. The waves became tipped with sparkling jewels 
and the blue of live water replaced the dull leaden gray. 

Well up on a mountain side, Paul and Jim Reynolds paused 
in the trail and looked about. Each carried a rifle and both 
were dressed for rough traveling. It was open season for deer 
and they were hungry for venison steaks. They had started 
from a little ranch at the base of the mountains at daylight. 
They meant to stay out all day, if necessary, but they must 
have a deer or two. 

At either boy’s hip swung a leather case holding field 
glasses. It was no fad, but plain commonsense that put them 
there. When one goes out in the California mountains for 
a hunt he will reinforce his eyes, if he knows what he is up 
against. The boys knew it was no easy stroll through great 
pillared stretches of almost level country nor comfortable flit- 
ting from tree to tree, on the watch for the brown flash of a 
deer’s coat as he skips across an open spot. 

Climbing of the roughest sort, panting, sweating, heart strain- 
ing climbs confronted them. They must make their way to a 
ridge or peak well above their quarry, and travel quietly so 
hidden that they may not disturb the watchful game. Then 
they must work down to where the game is lying or feeding, 
after having located it, and they must travel like a lynx or bob- 
cats while doing it. 

Paul and Jim had made their plans for this hunt and came 
fully equipped. They had decided to make their first observa- 
tion from a high ridge that connected two peaks, a sharp 
backbone, narrow at the crest, fringed with weeds and small 
brush that would screen them from any watchful eyes beyond. 
So they had toiled up the caijion till they struck a draw that 
ran out into the flat slope a hundred yards below the ridge. 
The draw was filled with brush and some of it was buckthorn, 
an incident only, but it meant many tiny holes in their skins 
before they got up to that observation point. 

They tackled the draw with fervor, but with much circum- 
spection for they had a profound respect for buckthorn brush. 
Crawling,on hands and knees, they went on for a distance, then 
they walked with bodies inclined to the plane of the slope, and 
sometimes they even lay on their stomachs and pulled them- 
selves along under the worst matted growth. Yet, in spite of 
the difficulties, they went silently. Otherwise, they knew they 
might as well sit on a rock and sing Old Grimes, for any deer 
that harbored in the neighborhood would see that this was no 
place for him and would take to the tall timbers. 


|S bang been raised in the country at the foot of the moun- 
tains and taught hunting lore from earliest boyhood, Jim 
and Paul were wise to deer nature. So they tock their time to 
progress and made as little noise as possible. 

At last they came out of the draw to the better going of the 
slope and crept upwards to the crest. Twenty feet below the 
top they paused to rest. They had no notion of sticking their 
heads above that backbone with breath coming hard and hands 
shaking from exhaustion. 

They did not try to converse, for the murmur of voices, how- 
ever guarded, might carry to ears quicker than theirs. They 
kept below the surrounding brush lest sharp eyes should note 
their advance. . The opposite side of the caiion from which 
they had come might hold half a dozen deer within range of 
their high powered rifles. Through an opening in the brush 
cover they could see the far-off shimmer of the sea. Jim 
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looked at Paul, in- 
dicated the view 
with a motion of his head and 
smiled as Paul nodded. 





| npn ago the boys had learned the 
great truth that the biggest thing in 
a hunting trip is not the amount of game 
killed, but the nearness of one’s approach 
to nature and an understanding of her 
beauties. They wanted venison, but they were filling their 
souls with delight along the way. 

After a long rest Paul held his hand before his eyes and 
watched for tremors. It was steady and he looked at Jim. 
Receiving a nod in answer both turned over to all-fours 
and began to creep; holding their guns cautiously, lest metal 
should clink on stone. Moving with the care of stalking cats, 
they pushed up that last short stretch and lay, with heads 
barely rising above the crest, hidden by the small growth. 

Placing their rifles on the ground they lifted their field 
glasses and began to sweep the slopes and ridges before them. 
By this time the sun was high, lighting every leaf and twig, 
every stone and bare spot of earth. It seemed that in that 
strong light they should detect anything living that might be 
within range of their glasses. 

For a long time they lay there in silence, scanning the 
country before them. Then Jim spoke in a guarded tone. 

“I don’t see a thing except a jay and some bushtits. Do you?” 

“No, I haven’t seen a thing that looks deerish. I guess we 
drew a blank this trip. That peak, over there at the left, the one 
with the stone cap on it, is where dad and I got that fine buck 
last year. It is all tramped up with deer trails and I had hoped 
we might find one there to-day. Must be the bucks are hiding 
out nearer the feeding grounds. What shall we do now?” 

“I think I will go over to the place where that black rock 
sticks up and see if I can see anything from there. I don’t 
like to leave till I am sure nothing can be seen across there. 
It may be that I can get a better angle from there. It’s higher 
and gives more of a down cafion view. Want to come?” 

“Sure! Go ahead and I'll follow.” . 


HE boys slid softly back from the ridge and crept along 

behind it. They traveled about fifty yards in this way 
and then turned to the left for a stealthy creep along a 
jutting crag for a few yards. Here they found themselves at the 
rear of a rock cluster that stood out like a battlement, its top 
broken into many points and knobs and the’ outer portion 
curving about as a breastwork behind which they could stand. 
From behind its protection they had a clear view both across 
and down the cafion. 

Jim had barely lifted his head to peer through one of the 
breaks between the rock points when he signalled to Paul. 
Creeping to his side Paul looked over and drew his breath 
hard. It did not require Jim’s pointing finger or his whispered 
direction to make Paul see what had begun on the other slope. 
Below the stone cap of the peak that they had been watching, in 
a space they had examined, crouched a mountain lion. 

Even without the aid of their glasses the boys could see her so 
distinctly that the play of lithe muscles beneath her tawny 
skin was plainly visible. She was crouching as though about 
to make a quick run forward, not at all in the attitude of 
leaping. From that they judged that she was still some dis- 
tance from her prey and engaged in sneaking from bush to 
bush, to get within leaping range. 


“Keep your eye busy,” whispered Jim. “See if you can 
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locate the deer she is after. 
bet my gun it is a deer.” 


HE lion shifted her position 

with a motion so quick that 
they barely caught it and was 
peering round a clump of bushes just 
beyond the bare spot where they first 
saw her. Again she stood still and the 
boys could see the quiver of eagerness 
run through her body. They searched the 
ground in the direction of her gaze, 
but saw nothing. Again the lion slipped across a clear 
spot like a drifting shadow and paused in the shelter of more 
brush. 

Paul shifted his gaze from the lion forward and_ back. 
What was the great cat after? Again he shifted his gaze and 
this time he gasped. He spoke to Jim in a whisper of such 
intensity that it made it sound like a shout to Jim’s tight 
strung nerves. 

“Look! Just above the gray rock in line with the manzanita 
bush! Keep your eyes just over that rock till he moves. 
There! See that!” 

“Uh-huh! I saw it. Must be a whale of a big one. Count 
the points. There he goes, wiggling them all over the picture! 
Guess the flies are bothering him. Can’t count points when 
he shakes his head, but it is the biggest stack of horns I ever 
saw on a buck in my life.” 

They had located the quarry now being stalked by the lion. 
Just beyond the gray rock lay a big buck, his horns sticking 
up in line with the manzanita and therefore hard to see. They 
could see the top of his head when he lifted it to look about, 
as he did often. They saw that, after each lift of his head, 
he put it down to rub off flies or to rest his nose along his 
doubled foreleg. At each drop of the buck’s head the great 
lion stole one short glide nearer. 

“Are we going to let that infernal lion get him?” said Jim. 

“Not if 1 can help it, Jim. We might wait till the lion broke 
his neck, then shoot the lion and have both.” 

“Yes, we might, but I have a decided aversion to letting a 
lion get away with such a scheme as she’s planning. I think 
that I will try a whack at her and you can hold just over the 
rock and try for the buck as he jumps up.” 

Jim put his glasses in the case and picked up his rifle. He 
was just a second too late. With a swift rush, the lion 
crossed the short distance to the gray rock, expecting, no 
doubt, to catch the buck in his rise. She missed connections 
by a hair, the buck springing to his feet and off in a sideways 
bound that took him out from under the lion by a hand’s 
breath. One extended claw ripped down through the hair on 
the buck’s shoulder and the lion struck the ground. 


o_- and unexpected as had been the attack, the buck had 
not been stampeded. He had made his leap for safety, but 
when the lion would have rushed him, she faced a thicket of 
sharp points. The buck had turned at bay, ready to fight it 
out then and there. 

That second leap was warded off by a dash that planted those 
horns in many a smarting wound and threw the lion back 
into a bush. Again she charged and again she was beaten off. 
Then she made a quick change of base and the buck had to 
pivot to face her. Darting in and out, in charges that did 
not quite meet the prongs, the lion tried to confuse and dis- 
concert the buck, but the game old warrior met every attack 
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Again the lion slipped 
across a cleared space. 





and shift with skill and agility. 

The boys could hear the lion’s snarls of rage as she was thrown 
back. They could see the ears tucked tight to the round skull 
and the display of sharp teeth. Paul gritted his teeth and 
gripped his gun harder at every dash. 

“We've just got to kill that cat, Jim,” he said. “I don’t 
care if we don’t get the buck. _He’s a game old boy and I 
admire his grit.” 

“So do I, but we can’t shoot with any certainty of hitting 
the lion. There she goes again. Bully! She got prodded again.” 

The fight went on with unabated vigor and the boys began 
to hear the panting breaths of the buck as he charged his foe. 
There would be a leap or rush from the lion, a quick dash for- 
ward by the buck and they could hear his breath come with a 
grunting “hoosh” at the moment of meeting. The lion was show- 
ing signs of dishevelment and blood was trickling down the 
buck’s face, where the lion had raked him with a hindfoot. 


Sue was trying generalship now, making feint after feint, 
circling, trying to drive the buck back from his level foot- 
ing to the steep slant of the incline beyond. The buck knew 
quite as well as did the lion that he would lose an advantage 
if he left his present position and he clung to it with great 
tenacity. 

Still the giant cat darted and twisted about in front of the 
cool old warrior with the shaggy antlers. Like a ‘flash she 
would leap in, one huge forepaw uplifted with dagger-like 
claws bared, ready to deliver the crushing blow that would 
break the buck’s neck and rip his velvety coat to ribbons. 
Twice that huge paw shot out with a lightning-like stab but 
always it was withdrawn before it came in contact with those 
now dripping, blood-smeared points. But the wily old cham- 
pion of the range could not be lured into making a false move 
through these tactics. He only shook his massive head and 
snorted in contempt at such manceuvers. Once he stamped his 
sharply pointed forefoot as if challenging the panther to 
come to grips. 

Growing tired with her efforts, and with her great chest 
and sides heaving, the huge cat backed carefully away and 
crouched ready for instant action, meanwhile lashing her snake- 
like tail about in true cat fashion and snarling wickedly as she 
bared her fangs and laid whiskers and ears back in anger. 
Her eyes of green and brown, now inflamed with the heat of 
battle and the evil and stealth that was in her heart, watched 
every move of the buck at bay. 


i - old Shaggy-horns was none the less cool. His poise was 
that of the champion. He seemed unafraid. Too long 
had he been worsting enemies, panthers, and other bucks who 
sought to control the range, to give way to fear of any kind. 
In his heart he was a fighter, and Paul and Jim, watching him 
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eagerly, realized that he meant to win or die fighting if needs 
be. Now that he was facing his enemy he would never re- 
treat, though a few swift bounds would doubtless take him 
out of the puma’s reach. 


¥ I great cat seemed to be planning a new line of attack. 
Suddenly, with a snarl that was blood-chilling, she launched 
a new onslaught. With a short run, she leapt high in the air, 
with massive paws extended and mouth wide. In one frantic 
lightning-like leap she sought to clear that barrier of horns and 
drop full on the buck’s back, there to bury her yellow fangs deep 
in the ridge of the spine and with one crunch break the gallant 
buck’s spine. 

That wailing, high-pitched snarl did not disconcert old 
Shaggy-horns. Up came his head and, with forefeet off the 
ground, he caught the big cat full on that hedge of spikes. 
The tremendous weight bore his head to the ground and, 
snarling, biting and scratching, the panther, with those sharp 
spikes in her belly, reached out her forepaws, and raked the 
buck’s flanks and back, trying desperately for a foothold in the 
flesh that would help her to draw herself off the horns and on to 
the deer’s back. 

But though the champion of the range had his nose to the 
ground with the weight of the tawny body on his horns, he was 
not conquered by any means. With a shake of his massive 
head and a toss he threw the big cat into the air so violently 
that she turned part way over and Paul and Jim, breathless 
now, expected her to fall with a broken back. But cat-like she 
turned in the air and dropped on all fours, ten feet from 
the buck. 

With a snort the old deer prepared for a charge, for he was 
waiting. to see how she dropped. Assuredly, had she fallen 
in any way except on her feet, he would have ground her into 
the dirt with horns and sharp forefeet. But his plan was 
thwarted, too. 

Both had heaving flanks now, and both were dripping gore. 
Paul and Jim could see splashes of red all over Shaggy-horn’s 
back and sides, and they could see ragged tears in the tawny 
coat of the puma. They were breathless, too, from excitement. 
Paul found himself gripping his palms until his fingernails all 
but cut through the skin. Perspiration was standing out on 

their foreheads. 
\ There was an in- 
stant’s pause. It 
appeared to the boys 
as if the cat had had 
almost enough. Per- 
haps the buck began 



















The lion came on like a flash 
of tawny light. 


to think so, too, for again he stamped his foot in challenge and 
the panther answered with a snarl of rage and charged again 
and again, sometimes feinting, and sometimes closing in to the 
point of slapping at the deer with a heavy forepaw. 

The fight might have gone on for a long time had it not 
been for a steeply sloping rock that lay in the battle ground. 
It was level with the dirt at the upper edge and pitched off 
in a four foot slope to a lower level. The buck had just 
repelled two attacks that followed each other closely, when he 
stepped on the upper edge of the sloping stone with a hind 
foot. His toes caught, slipped, and his right leg went down 
and back to its full length. 

The slip made him throw his head up to retain his balance 
and the lion, seeing an opening, came on like a flash of tawny 
light. With a quick move the buck threw his head to one side 
to meet the rush, but only partly fended it off, and, with a snarl, 
the cat fastened her teeth in the buck’s neck, dug in with 
every claw of all four feet, and both lion and buck pitched 
off the little shelf. 


HERE they fell the mountain dropped away almost verti- 

cally for twenty feet, then ran on down in a steep slope for 
another hundred. On the upper reach of this pitch the buck 
and lion rolled swiftly, so swiftly that the watching boys could 
hardly tell which was which. They struck the lower incline, 
went across its length, still rolling, but with the roll varied 
by leaps whenever the buck felt solid footing beneath his feet. 
An instant later they crashed into a small tree near the bot- 
tom with such force that they were thrown apart by the shock. 
The lion sprang to her feet and crouched for a ‘quick leap 
at the throat of the buck. 

But the buck was on his feet too, and even as she settled 
back for a spring the champion, caution thrown aside, closed 
in. The panther, all but exhausted now, saw in the instant 
that her doom was at hand. Those dripping gory spikes were 
full upon her. She could not back away, for she was against a 
rock. The screaming snarl of rage and despair that escaped 
her echoed and re-echoed through the hills as, with a snort 
of fury, the old buck drove every dripping spike home. The 
boys up there behind the rocks gasped with astonishment as 
they saw the fury of the big deer. Conscious that he was 
triumphing, old Shaggy-horns surged forward again and 
again planting those wicked horns into the bloody, mangled 
form that quivered and writhed against the rock. Again and 


again he backed off and charged, grinding the great cat’s 


body into a pulp. And then, as if to satisfy his fighting 
lust, he reared his fine big body high above the mangled form 
and drove his two knife-like front feet through the panther’s 
ribs. 

At this, Paul and Jim, almost beside themselves with ex- 
citement could not repress a cheer. They yelled 
their approval at the outcome of the battle in 
voices that were high pitched with the tension 
they had been under. 

Old Shaggy-horns jumped back for a moment 
and assumed the attitude of defense 
again, for he was not sure that an- 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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IM MORSE wiped the smarting sweat out of his eyes and 
straightened his back with a sigh of relief as he tallied 


the last of the sacks of copra. The native boys were 

already splashing and laughing in the lagoon, glad to get 
out of the tin-roofed copra shed with its super-heated air, 
heavy with the smell of slightly rancid cocoanut meat. Out- 
side, glowing like a jewel in the sun, the Admiral stalked over 
the sand’ towards a slanting palm, cocking one eye at Jim as 
the latter came to the door and clucked with his tongue at the 
gorgeous bird. The sand scorched Jim’s bare soles and he 
hurried down to the water that was almost as green inside the 
reef as were the feathers on the parrot’s back. 

The surface water in the lagoon was warm but Jim, imitat- 
ing the natives, over whom he had charge in working hours, 
swam down to cooler depths and clung to projections in the 
pitted wall of the coral reef and, half-hidden in the trailing 
banners of weed, watched the scurrying schools of gaudy fish 
for all of two bursting minutes before he shot up to the 
surface. 

Ratiki, who was a Penrhyn man, a shark-killer, a swimmer 
who swam as another man walks, a famous pearl-diver and, 
with all these attributes, a lazy, thieving rascal, could stay 
down for twice that time while, with a hand-net and a palm- 
leaf, he fanned into the meshes a dozen rockfish. Ratiki con- 
trolled his limbs as if they were fins, guiding himself without 
apparent effort. Daniel Morse, Jim’s uncle, declared that if 
Ratiki was dissected he would be found equipped with an air 
bladder, like a fish, so that he could rise or descend at will. 

Ratiki, playing shark, grabbed Tomi, the sleek, porpoise- 
bodied boss of the copra-drying, by the leg to drag him into an 
underwater cave. The two made themselves the hub of a pro- 
digious whirl of bubbles and, just as Jim, breathless, rose, Tomi 
kicked Ratiki in the stomach and drove him gasping to the top. 

“My word,” he spluttered. “Bimeby I plenty fix that Tomi! 
Too much pain he make walk along my belly. I think, Misti 
Jimi, unless I get kinikini (gin) plenty quick I mate (die).” 

And then Ratiki forgot his stomach-ache and all the natives 
clubbed their way overhanded to shore with the Polynesian 
crawl, as the Admiral, wide awake now, screamed: 

“There she blows, my hearties! There she blows! 
aloft, you lubbers, or you’ll sink the bloomin’ ship!” 

Jim saw his napping uncle slide out of the hammock on the 
store veranda and focus a pair of sea-glasses on a schooner 
that came blithely on before the breeze, dropped mainsail, 
came up smartly into the wind and let its anchor go in twenty 
fathoms. 


All hands 


BS ncags is no opening in the reef that rings Lele Motu. Shore 
boats have to jump the coral on a wave-crest, a practice 
that makes transhipment a task of constant hazard and excite- 
ment. A dinghy shot out from the lee side of the visitor, bearing 
a kedge anchor that was deftly thrown to the shore side of the 
reef where its flukes caught and held, so that the schooner rode 
between two cables, safe from any chance of grinding on the 
coral. The dinghy returned and, presently, a whaleboat with 
a white man in the stern and four lusty kanakas at the sweeps, 
came racing to the reef line, hung, backing water till the white 
man tossed up his hand, standing to handle the long steering 
oar, hung in the crest of a curving wall of hissing jade and 
silver, then leaped the barrier and swiftly made the beach, 
where all Lele Motu was drawn up in welcome. 

Daniel Morse, on Lele Motu, had the port-of-call for a dozen 
atolls where copra was raised and hawksbill turtleshell col- 
lected for the market, acting as middleman for other owners 
by virtue of the fact that Old Man Burr, captain and proud 
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possessor of the schooner Manuwai, was a friend of his and 
had established Lele Motu as the clearing-house of the little 
archipelago. 

The arrival proved to be the skipper who had brought the 
lately orphaned Jim from Tahiti, after Jim had steamed it 
from San Francisco, to visit his only relative, his bachelor- 
uncle, and, within two weeks, to become his uncle’s supercargo. 
It was the skipper who, finding Daniel Morse absent from the 
atoll, had left his pet, the Admiral, with Jim, lest the lad should 
find the isle too lonely before his uncle returned. 


ANIEL MORSE shooed off the natives as if they had 

been flies and, hooking the skipper under the elbow, bore 
him off to the store. Jim followed with the Admiral atop his 
shoulder. But he did not go in immediately for he thought he 
caught sight of Ratiki sneaking through the pandanus growth 
and, wondering what the rascal was up to, tried to trail him 
but lost him in the thick scrub back of the store and living 
cabin. ‘ 
“If I’d had a decked boat,” Daniel Morse was saying when 
Jim entered, “I’d have stuck it out, dirty weather or not; but 
Tia Rau is no place to get caught in a whaleboat. Too many 
sharks about, for one thing. The rips are alive with ’em. We 
were shy of water an’ the sun spiled the nuts for drinkin’, so, 
what with the weather thickenin’ up an’ the sea gettin’ nasty, 
as soon as Ratiki comes up from his third dip, I makes up my 
mind to come home. It ain’t a one-man job an’ that’s a fact, 
when that man don’t own sloop or schooner, an’ I’m offering 
you clean halves, if you’ll go over with me. As for what we'll 
get—look at these—out of three dives, mind ye.” 

He took a tin box from his pocket and turned it open and 
upside down on the counter. Something rattled out, something 
rolled tinkling up against the bottle of squareface that Daniel 
Morse had set out for his guest and himself. Jim craned for- 
ward. He saw some curiously shaped pieces of pearl, perhaps 
a dozen white specks, two pearls the size of B.B. shot and one 
as big as a fat green pea, milky, opalescent, fuzzy with faint 
fire. Captain Burr poked at the others with a horny middle 
finger but picked up the gem with a raising of his grizzled, 
overhanging eyebrows. 

“Them atoll reefs without any land but the top of the coral 
are the places ‘where the big pearls grow,” he said. “And shell 
was up to $800 a ton when I left Tahiti. Looks good, Morse. 
I'll go you.” 

“Good! When? I don’t like to leave the thing any longer. 
It’s been there a long time, I know, but, now I’ve found the 
stuff, I’m nervous. Black and Gooch, over there on Nivau, 
have got a sloop. If they got wind of this they’d be there like 
a duck, ‘Findings-keepings’ in this game, you know, skipper. 
°Tain’t as if you could stick up a shack on Tia Rau and claim 
possession. Even at low tide there ain’t nothin’ but a few 
shag-rocks.” 

“I’ve seen the place,” said the captain. “And,” he added with 
a grin, “it ain’t the first bunch of pearl I’ve got by beatin’ the ° 
other fellow to it. But who’s goin’ to tip off Dave Black and 
Pete Gooch?” 

Morse lowered his voice. . 

“Ratiki,” he said. “He came over to me after he’d had a 
run-in with Dave Black a year ago. He’s a good diver and 
boatboy but a bad egg. I’ve had to dock him ’count of the 
stuff he swipes an’ I had a run-in with him last week. He’d 
blow off to Black in a minute if he thought he’d get even with 
me an’ something for himself. He’s no fool an’ he'll figger 
that you an’ me may make a deal. He knows why I give -it 
up in my whaleboat.” The skipper looked shrewdly at Morse. 
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“What did you do? Morse’s tan 
deepened. 

“I lammed him some with a stingray whip,” he said. “He’d 

» got into the store an’ 
swiped a bottle of kini- 
kini and some salmon.” 

“Too bad you licked 
him, Morse,” he said. 
“A Penrhyn man don’t 
forget that or forgive 
it in a hurry. Better 
keep an eye on Ratiki. 
I don’t see as I can go 
with ye until I get back 
to Tahiti. What you’ve 
got will fill me up. I 
can come 
back right 
off.” 

as ee 2 
you’d change 
your mind 
and go right 
now,” said 
Daniel 
Morse. “I’ve 
got a hunch 
we'll lose out 
if we pass 
up the chance. Grab 
the luck when you find 
it, ’s my motto.” 

“I thought I saw 
Ratiki sneaking round 
back of here before I 
came in,” broke in Jim. 

“You did? Then go 
get him. The rascal 
understands United 
States pretty well. 
There’s only my whaleboat on the 
island, outside of your boats. No 
canoes. I won’t let ’em have ’em. 
Only way to keep ’em. Wages 
won't hold ’em. You know that. 
But [ll keep Mister Ratiki under 
my eye.” 

“*Bout twenty mile to Nivau, 


ain’t it?” asked the skipper. 
Why?” 


Beat him up?” he asked. 





























































“We call it that. 
“Better round up Ratiki right 
away. Sun’s gettin’ low. 
Come nightfall, he may 
take it in his head to 
swim over to Nivau an’ 
tip off Black.” 

“Swim twenty miles?” 
asked Jimmy. “What 
about sharks?” 

7 don’t 
know,” said 
Burr. “May- 
be they don’t 


» “Dived like a 
loon,” said the 


skipper. 






like Penrhyn islanders, maybe they all pack a charm, like they 
say they do. I do know that I’ve met ’em miles from shore, 
fishin’, shovin’ a small plank that holds their lines an’ bait an’ 
catch. They'll swim off five miles with a letter for a trade 
dollar any day. Better round up Ratiki.” 

Jim dived through the back door as his uncle called Tomi to 
help find the boy. Lele Motu was not more than a mile in 
length, and about three-quarters at its greatest breadth, but it 
was thick with scrub back from the beach and trails were few. 
Already the sky was greening to sunset, with tiny flecks and 
streamers of cloud, high up, changing from orange to pink. 
As he came back unsuccessful from the windward point, the 
pink clouds turned to purple, the sky faded like the side of a 
landed dolphin, the sun dipped and, with a rush, the stars 
were out, turning from glittering silver to throbbing gold as 
the sky grew olive, violet, purple-black, and Jim hit the open 
beach to avoid tripping up in the bush vines and jungle tangle. 


HERE was‘no moon but the deep dusk was transparent. 

It was like looking through stained glass. Out of a clump 
of ironwood, Jim thought he saw a dark figure glide to the 
lagoon and he hurried on, shouting. There was some one 
swimming under water, leaving a dim trail of greenish sea-fire. 
Where the combers fell on the reef they showed the reflection 
of their foaming crest in a pale glow. Jim saw something 
like a seal’s head rise in this phosphorescence and then a body 
scuttle across the coral and_dive horizontally into the heart 
of a roller. A call brought Captain Burr and Morse, 

“See him, Jim? Dived like a loon,” said the skipper approach- 
ing. “You'll not see him again in this light, Morse. ‘Time we got 
a boat after him he’d be a mile away. Come on back. He’s gone 
to tip off Black and Gooch, We'll get out soon as the tide 
changes. No use bucking the current.” 

Soon Jim was busy in the hurried preparation to start for 
Tia Rau, the lonely reef that just protruded above high water, 
where lay an untouched bed of pearl-shell in the shallow, 
shark-guarded lagoon. 

“I’ve seen that sloop of Black’s,” said the skipper. “Saw it 
over to Tahiti, before they bought it. Built in San Francisco. 
Spoon-bowed, fast as a streak, sticks its nose into the wind 
and eats it. Go four fathom to me three, close-hauled, and 
that’s how we'll be sailing. But they’ve got to wait on tide, 
same as we have, or chance gettin’ set way down to leeward.” 

Daniel Morse was busy getting cartridges for two Win- 
chesters and a brace of automatics and the skipper nodded at 
Jim to drive home his talk. 

“Will it give Ratiki time to get over to Nivau?” asked Jim. 

“It’s this way,” answered the skipper, arranging some objects 
on the table in the store counter. “Ratiki’s got a five-knot 
current to help him along and he'll make the most of it with- 
out tirin’ himself. We can’t count on gettin’ any the better 
of the start. Here’s the way we lie. This cartridge is Tia 
Rau, the baccy-tin Lele Motu and this glass Nivau . . . 

Jim noted the points forming an obtuse-angled triangle with 
the twenty miles between Lele Motu and Nivau as the base, 
the apex swung to the east, in the direction of Lele Motu. 

“They’ve got the longer leg,” he said. 

“But the faster boat, less the wind changes. It’s goin’ to be 
touch an’ go. Reckon we'll both hit there about dark. Got to, 
if we figger on anchorin’. Then the fun’ll start. If it’s 
too late, it'll hold over till next mornin’. You see, Jim, like 
your uncle says, if we had any shack there, or any sort of lo- 
cation notice, we’d have first claim an’ it’s likely Black and 
Gooch wouldn’t dispute it. But there’s nothin’ to prove we 
got there first an’, if the pearls show like they should from 
what Ratiki brought up from the patch he struck, there’s 

a small fortune there, an’ one worth fightin’ over.” 

“With those?” asked Jim, glancing at the guns. 

“Surest thing ye know. Ain’t afeard, are ye? Mebbe 
you'd better stay to home.” 

“Not me,” protested Jim. “I’m no good at shooting, 
at least, I don’t know much about it, but I can do my 
trick on the schooner. You know that, Captain Burr.” 

“Sure I do. I reckon you’d better come if you're to 
get your share of what we find.” 

“How’s that?” asked Daniel Morse sharply. “What share? 
What ’ud the boy do with a share? I’m lookin’ out for him 
all right.” 
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There was a tug at his starboard oar that almost pulled him overboard while the dinghy tipped perilously. 


“Well,” said the skipper. “He might educate himself with 
it or maybe buy a share in a good, lively schooner.” He 
winked at Jim. “But we'll argy that later. Time to be gettin’ 
Talk ain’t oysters and all oysters ain’t pearlfish. 
Come on.” 


aboard. 


HE skipper took the wheel and Jim stood in the bows as 

the schooner swashed through the luminous seas. The brine 
seethed away in streaks of green fire, yet the drops, flung aloft 
to the deck as the head-wind flung up the spray, were pale 
violet, the hue of burning alcohol. His brain was busy. “A 
share in a good lively schooner!” The skipper had meant his 
own. He liked Jim and had wanted him to go along with him 
before they reached Lele Motu. That would be fine. To trade 
among the islands and see the native customs; to collect curios 
on the side while they swapped prints and tobacco and salmon 
for beche-de-mer; or trepang, the sea-slugs the Chinese bought 
so eagerly, for copra and turtleshell. Great! But they might 
have to fight for it. The sloop from Nivau was slashing through 
the waves on a converging tack towards them. What would 
happen when they met at the apex? Jim remembered the 
saying of a pearl-buyer at Tahiti while he had waited for the 
schooner to clear. “The whiter the pearl the more blood back 
of it.” Inside of twenty hours they might be all trying to mur- 
der one another before the oysters were disturbed at all. And 
if Ratiki came?—but Jim figured from what he knew of the 
Penrhyn man that the latter would not risk the wrath of 
Daniel Morse but would stay behind to enjoy the gifts given 
him for his news. 

The motion made Jim sleepy and he curled up on a coil of 
the anchor cable of soft Manila hemp, heedless of the lunges 
of the schooner, the shock from the seas, the slat of the jibs 
above him and the heavy boom-boom when the water pounded 
on the curve of the bows. His uncle woke him at dawn to 
offer him a breakfast of a cup of hot tea and some biscuit. 

“The skipper says you can steer,” said his uncle. “Take your 
trick.” 


Jim jumped at the chance. The wind was still heading and, 
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with flattened canvas, the schooner clawed into it. Jim strove 
to hold her on one spoke, listening for the tell-tale flutter in 
the sails that would warn of holding up too close, watching the 
little flag at the peak to see that he did not fall off. The 
skipper came over to him and gave him a slap on the shoulder. 

“That’s the way, Jim. Humor her a bit on the big ones. 
Keep her from swingin’. You’re doin’ fine.” 

His trick over, Jim stayed at the port rail, watching for some 
sign of the sloop. But the blue seas ran glassy clear to the 
horizon; not even a gull was in sight. A dolphin chased some 
flying-fish for awhile and then, having sated both sport and 
stomach, left them alone. Jim wandered aft to where the 
skipper leaned against the taffrail, smoking a short pipe. 
Daniel Morse was below asleep. 

“I was thinking,” said Jim, “remembering the way you 
showed the lay-out last night, that if we are to keep close 
hauled an’ the wind holds the sloop ’ll be reaching, won’t it?” 

The skipper let a trailer of smoke from his mouth. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Reachin’ an’ goin’ like a cat up a tree. 
But we’re doin’ fine. Keep her up well, Billi-Boy. Doin’ fine. 
I don’t believe theve’s goin’ to be fifteen minnits difference be- 
tween us. You can try the patent log if ye want to, though 
they’s small sense to me in knowin’ how fast you’re goin’, so 
long’s you goin’ as fast as you can.” 

Jim cast the brass log with its turning screws. It registered 
a little better than nine knots. At four bells in the afternoon 
he took the wheel again. The breeze was still strong and 
steady. At eight bells, Billi-Boy, the kanaka boatswain, re- 
lieved him and, with a grin, pointed out a speck far to port. 

“By golly, that sloop she walk along plenty quick!” said 
Billi-Boy. 


IM watched the white fleck of sail grow until the flash of the 
hull came intermittently as the sloop rapidly closed in to- 
wards them. His uncle and the skipper were forward, the lat- 
ter with his powerful binoculars trained ahead. He passed 
them to Morse. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CHAPTER I 


CAMPING WITH A 
GREASER 


ECAUSE of 
the unex- 
pected arrival 

of the ranch owner 
supper was delayed 
that night. But Mr. 
Graham seemed to 
have very little ap- 
petite; he was, in fact, noticeably self-absorbed. Once or twice 
Curly encountered a rather furtive glance from under the 
bushy eyebrows and was merely confirmed in his belief that 
the man was a “queer duck.” Everyone was relieved. when he 
and Bert presently left the table and retired. to the office. 

The next day and the following one the punchers. spent re- 
pairing fences in the neighborhood of the ranch house. During 
the spring and summer there had been no time for such work 
and many were badly in need of repair. It was hard work but 
not unpleasant for the weather was fine and, like most cow- 
punchers, they accomplished their tasks to the accompaniment 
of considerable innocent skylarking. Returning at dusk on 
the second day they were surprised to find the bunk house 
occupied by Pedro, a rather surly Mexican, who, during most 
of the summer, had been the sole occupant of one of the line 
camps located at the extreme end of the ranch a few miles off 
the trail leading to Channing, the nearest railroad town. 

There was some idle speculation as to the reason for his 
presence, but Pedro was not one to gratify curiosity, idle or 
otherwise. During supper Bert was more taciturn than usual. 
He hurried through the meal with scarcely a word and then, 
pushing back his chair, arose and started for the office. - Half 
way across the room he stopped, as though he had suddenly 
remembered something, and turned slowly around. 

“I expect you and Pedro had better go down to Jones camp 
to-morrow and stay there awhile,” he said, addressing Curly. 
“The fence is in pretty bad shape and I want it fixed up. You 
can tote some grub down and do it all in one spell.” Without 
waiting for Curly’s assent, which came grudgingly enough, he 
disappeared. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” exclaimed Homer on the 
way back to the bunk house. “It’s the limit!” 

“It sure is!” agreed Curly crossly. “I'll have a nice time 
all alone with that greaser. He’s about as sociable as a 
porcupine.” 

It was very hard for him to watch the rest of the boys ride 
off in a body next morning, laughing and chaffing one another, 
and then to start in the opposite direction, dragging a pack 
horse behind and accompanied by one of the most disagreeable 
men in the outfit. 

They had not ridden far, however, before it became evident 
that this was one of Pedro’s good days. He at once broke the 
silence by a commendation of the weather and followed this 
up by wondering how long it would take to reach camp. Curly 
decided that the Mexican must have been maligned. 





floor. 


E soon discovered, however, that Pedro had an extraordi- 
nary aversion to work. But he had rather expected this and 

it made little difference to the boy whether Pedro rode his fence 
or loafed in the camp. Each was responsible for certain sec- 
tions and Curly made a point of keeping record of his own work. 
It was a little irritating though, to come in at the end of the 
day and find the Mexican asleep in one of the bunks or dawd- 
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The ugly looking knife thudded 
from the Mezxican’s hand to the 


eur 


Ames 
Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


ling over a game of solitaire when it was his turn to 
cook supper. This happened several times before he 
took any active notice of it. But one afternoon when 
he came in, tired out from a hard day’s work nailing 
up wire and putting in fence posts and found Pedro 
comfortably slumbering, he 
decided that the thing had 
gone on long enough. 

Closing the door so care- 
fully that the 
man was not dis- 
turbed, Curly 








built a fire outside and put 
on just three potatoes, 
made coffee and fried a steak; and when everything was done 
he sat down and ate it without delay. All this was accom- 
plished so quietly and with such dispatch that Pedro was not 
awakened. Not until the dishes were washed and put away 
did he appear in the doorway, yawning and stretching. 

“You late?” he inquired in a surprised tone. 

“Late?” repeated Curly. “What put that idea in your head?” 

The Mexican waved his hand. “I see no potatoes, no supper 
—nov ing.” 

Curly grinned. 
a pity to wake you so I cooked supper myself. 
he added with provoking calm. 

Pedro’s brow darkened. “Where is mine? Did you not cook 
for me?” 

“Not on your life I didn’t. 
up to you to cook to-day.” 


“Oh, you were sleeping so sound it seemed 
I ate it, too,” 


I cooked yesterday and it was 
Curly’s tone was emphatic. 


HE blood rushed into the other’s sallow face and for a 

moment he stood with clenched fists, glaring murderously 
at the boy. Then without a word he turned on his heel and 
went back into the house. 

Curly’s face fell. He had quite expected a fight and was 
rather disappointed when it failed to come. “I do hate a 
greaser,” he grumbled to himself. “They never scrap a thing 
out fair and square. Now, I suppose he’ll be grouchy for 
a week.” 

Oddly enough this did not prove to be the case. To be 
sure, when Pedro emerged from the shack a little later, he 
cooked and ate his supper in sullen silence. But next morning 
he was all smiles and had apparently quite forgotten their 
disagreement of the night before. The two left camp together 
and when Curly rode in about dusk he found the fire burning 
brightly and an appetizing supper well started. Evidently 
Pedro was one of that rare type of greaser who could take a 
hint, he decided, as he sprawled comfortably before the fire 
afterward listening to the soft tinkle of the guitar; he wasn’t 
half bad company after all. Curly was very sleepy and dozed 
off several times. He had a faint recollection of finally pulling 
off his boots and some of his clothes and tumbling into bed. 

That was the last thing he remembered until he awoke sud- 
denly to find himself sitting bolt upright with every nerve 
tingling and every sense alert. What had aroused him he did 
not know; nor had he the least idea how long he had slept. 
It must have been several hours, for the fire had gone out and 
not even the glimmer of live coals relieved the inky blackness. 

As he listened there seemed something unnatural in the utter 
stillness of the room and for a moment he could not sense 
the reason; then, all at once, it came to him. While Pedro 
did not actually snore, his heavy, irregular breathing was al- 
most as noisy; just now not a sound came from his bed. He 
must have left the shack, and Curly decided to investigate. 
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He stretched out one hand to feel for matches in his trousers’ 
pocket, when a faint rustling came from across the room; it 
ceased almost instantly, but the boy’s arm remained suspended 
in midair and he held his breath. 

It seemed hours before it came again, this time a little 
nearer—a slow, dragging sound that ceased almost as soon as 
it began. Curly’s heart gave a sudden leap as he realized that 
someone was crawling stealthily toward him across the floor. 


CHAPTER V 
Pepro’s Arrack 


OFTLY the boy’s hand stole under the rolled up slicker 
and his fingers closed around the butt of his gun. With 
infinite care he reached over to his trousers and, fumbling in 
the pocket, drew out some matches. Then he listened. The 
crawling noise had ceased and the overpowering darkness bore 
down upon him with a sense of suffocation. Suddenly, with a 
swift movement, he drew a match across the tarp and, as it 
flared up, he found himself gazing straight into the evil face 
of Pedro, who was stretched out on the floor not six feet away. 
“Drop it, you skunk!” ripped out Curly, levelling his gun. 
“Drop it!” 

His voice was hard and grating but there was no hint in 
it of the tremor which went through him as the ugly looking 
knife thudded from the Mexican’s hand to the floor. 

“Keep still!” he commanded, as the other made a movement 
to rise. 

For a moment he did not know what to do. The match 
was burning out and he dared not lower his Colt to scratch 
another. Then he remembered the stub of a candle set in an 
empty bottle which had lighted their evening meal, and with a 
swift wriggle he slipped away from the clinging blankets, 
leaped to his feet and backed toward the table. He dared not 
take his eyes off the Mexican, whom he had well covered. An 
instant later he stumbled over a box with a crash which almost 
upset him and the match went out. 

There was a scrambling sound followed by the rush of 
feet. Curly’s finger pressed the trigger and the succeeding 
roar almost drowned the sound of the slamming of the door. 
When he finally lighted the candle Pedro had vanished. 

This did not worry Curly much. It was, in fact, the best 
way out of the difficulty for it saved 
him the trouble of holding the Mexican 
until morning and then taking him back 
to the ranch. But when he discovered 
that the other’s gun was missing, he 
grew serious and, without delay, blew 
out the candle and took up his station 
beside the door to wait for daylight. 

It seemed an interminable time be- 
fore the first faint streaks of light made 
it possible to gather a few small things 
into a bundle. Then he opened the door 
cautiously and looked out. There was 
no one in sight and a swift skirting of 
the cabin failed to reveal any sign of the 
Mexican, whose horse still grazed in the 
small corral with Curly’s. Evidently 
Pedro had been badly frightened, and 
the boy smiled a little as he pictured 
the unreasoning panic which had made 
him abandon both horse and saddle. 

After breakfast Curly saddled one 
horse and, turning the others loose, set 
out for the ranch house. He knew 
Bert would not be pleased at his un- 
expected return, but to stay on alone 
was simply to invite a shot in the back 
the first time he was off his guard. 

Toward nine he reached the ranch, 
left his horse in the corral and strolled 
over to the house. He found Bert’s 
office deserted and went on to the 
kitchen to have a talk with Celso and 
hear the news. On opening the door he 
was much surprised to find, as its sole 
occupant, a strange woman of middle 
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age and Celtic features who was scrubbing the floor with an 
air of being very much at home indeed. As he hesitated on 
the threshold, she glanced up. 

“Lord love us—another wan!” she exclaimed, wringing out 
the cloth. “An’ what are ye loafing around at this time of 
day for, when ye should be working like an honest man?” 

Curly was, momentarily, taken aback at this onslaught. “I 
just came in from camp to see Bert,” he explained, hesitatingly. 

“Well, ye don’t see him, do ye?” she inquired sharply. With 
much energy she slopped half a pail of water on the floor 
and scrubbed vigorously with her brush. 

Curly’s lips twitched. “Has Celso gone with the wagon?” 
he asked, innocently. ; 

The lady fixed him with a pair of snappy blue eyes. “Don’t 
spake his name, the spalpeen!” she cried. “The dirt I’m after 
cleanin’ up is a sin an’ a shame. The pans are a sight, an’ 
roaches so thick a body can’t step without crunching of ’em. 
Don’t ask me where he is. He ain’t here, that’s certain.” 

“I suppose—” began Curly. 

“Now, don’t ye begin supposin’ at this hour o’ the mornin,. 
Run over where ye belong and that black-eyed mess of im- 
perance will tell ye all ye want to know. I’m too busy.” 


URLY shut the door and raced over to the bunk house 

where he found Homer balanced on a box before the fire 
busily consuming a large slab of bread thickly spread with 
butter and sugar. A companion piece lay on the table at his 
elbow and Curly pounced on it. 

“Here! Come back with that!” exclaimed Homer indignant- 
ly. “This ain’t no free lunch.” 

“Curly grinned at him from behind the table as his teeth 
made a large semi-circle in the slice. “Pretty good stuff,” he 
mumbled. ‘“How’d you get it out of the old lady?” 

“Asked her, you thieving son-of-a-gun! Say, what are you 
doing up here, anyhow?” 

“J had a little run-in with Pedro and he lit out so I came in 
to see what Bert wants done.” 

Homer immediately demanded details and his grievance was 
forgotten in the interest of hearing all about the difficulty. 
When Curly finished his story Homer expressed the conviction 
that Pedro would give him trouble yet and then fell to won- 
dering who would be sent to take his place. 

“That what I’d like to know myself,” 
said Curly, stretching himself out on 
Homer’s bed. “Maybe it'll be you.” 

“I don’t know about that. I’m due 
to go down to Freezeout to-morrow 
with Red. Bert may change his plans, 
though. Say, how did you like the new 
cook?” 

“She’s certainly a talky old dame. 
When did she come? What’s the idea, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, it’s old man Graham,” explained 
Homer. “He’s coming down next week 
with his niece and thinks there ought 
to be a female woman about the place. 
So Bert went down to Channing Tues- 
day and hired Mrs. Reilly. I'll give her 
about one week to run the outfit. She’s 
got Bert scared of her now.” 

Bert appeared unexpectedly shortly 
after dinner and heard Curly’s story 
with wrinkled brow. 

“You ought to have known better 
than to rile him up that way,” he said 
severely. “Why didn’t you take it 
easy?” 

“Easy !” Curly burst out hotly. “Holy 
smokes, Bert! Do you think I’m going 
to lay down and be walked over? I did 
about three-quarters of the work as it 
was.” 

“Well, you might have told him what 
you were going to do instead of spring- 
ing it on him. You know how touchy 
those fellows are.” 

“Oh, shucks! He wouldn’t have paid 
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any attention. Besides, anybody who’ll pull a knife for a little 
trick like that isn’t safe to have around.” 

Bert walked up and down the room several times and finally 
stopped in front of the fire. “Well, I s’pose it can’t be helped 
now,” he said. “I expect you and Homer had better slip down 
there to-night, though. How much longer will it take you to 
fix up the fence?” 

“About a week, I reckon.” 

“All right. I'll want you both back here as soon as it’s done.” 
He put his hand on the door latch. “If you run across him 
don’t start shootin’ if it ain’t necessary. Just tell him I want 
to see him at the ranch.” 

“Where he'll get a mild little lecture and be put to work 
again,” remarked Homer sarcastically as the door closed. 
“Well, let’s get busy. I’m not ’specially keen about striking 
camp after dark and getting a shot from the bushes.” 

They arrived at Jones Camp shortly before dusk and found 
plenty of evidence that Pedro had paid it a visit since morning. 
His saddle and bridle were gone as was everything edible. 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t carry the house off with him,” 
remarked Curly, as they surveyed the interior of the shack. 

“He would have if he could,” returned Homer. “Lucky 
*dobe won’t burn. Say! Isn’t that your bed over there? That’s 
funny.” 

“He’s got a better tarp, and Navahoe blankets; that’s the 
only reason he didn’t swipe mine.” 

That night they took turns watching but nothing happened 
and during the day they saw no signs of the Mexican, though 
his was not conclusive, since the rough, broken country offered 
plenty of chance for concealment. The next night passed as un- 
eventfully as the one before and, when they returned to camp 
late the second afternoon, they decided that Pedro must have 
left that part of the country. 

“Though how he did it with his saddle and all, I can’t think,” 


Homer mused. “Well, I don’t care how he got away so long 
as he’s gone. I might have known we were wasting good time 
with all this watching. Pedro hasn’t any more nerve than a 
mouse, and it isn’t likely he’d stick around here taking chances 
against the two of us. I move we turn in. We'll put a box 
against the door so it can’t open without waking us.” 

As he made the suggested barrier, Curly unrolled his bed 
and spread it out on the floor. It was their habit to air the 
blankets and quilts in the morning and, before starting off 
to work, to adjust the rather complicated arrangement of many 
folds so that no time would be lost at night. 

Curly had, therefore, merely to spread it out flat, peel off 
his clothes and slip between the blankets, which he did with a 
luxurious sigh of content. The next instant he gave a yell and 
sprang up with a conyulsive movement which took him half 
way across the room. 

“Judas Priest!” he gasped. 


CHAPTER VI 
A New Arrival aT THE RANCH 
Fo a moment Homer stared at him incredulously. But 
when Curly caught up a stick of fire wood his friend fol- 
lowed suit and the two hurriedly approached the bed. 

“There it is,’said Curly. “See that ridge there?” 

Gripping his stick, he raised it aloft and brought it down 
with force and precision across the slight elevation which looked 
more like a wrinkle in the tarp than anything else. Instantly 
there arose a commotion underneath: the coverings. Writhing, 
twisting, thrashing about with‘extraordinary rapidity, the up- 
seen creature seemed, almost, to move the entire bed while the 
two boys, wild with excitement, rained blow after blow upon 
it. About two out of three went wild and for a time those 
which struck home seemed to have no effect; but at length 

(Continued on page 27) 


“There’s a snake in the bed!” 























His horse reared with a snort of terror, wavered in the air a moment— 
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By 
William Heyliger 


HEY call Georges Clemenceau “the tiger of France” 

because he fights like that splendid creature of the 

wilds. He is a little man, little and bald, with a 

bristling mustache, and flashing eyes, and a habit of 
fighting his battles to a finish. His life reads like a strange, 
improbable romance. At 21 years of age he was an exile 
from his country. At 76 France was begging him to take 
the Premiership and save her from the German disaster that 
threatened. 

“My will,’ Clemenceau said sternly, “must be the law of 
France.” 

They gave him his way. France needed a tiger just then 
for the menace of the German spy was threatening the na- 
tion’s heart. Unable to shatter the armies that fought under 
the Tricolor, Germany was trying to win by fraud and deceit. 
Everywhere German spies were plying their vile trade. Weak 
Frenchmen were being bribed to do Germany’s work. The 
confidence of the people was being undermined; the Govern- 
ment seemed unable to catch the snakes. Soon the fear and 
uncertainty might spread to the brave soldiers at the front, 
and then all would be lost. 


UCH was the condition when Clemenceau, the tiger, took 

control of France. “The single, simple duty,” he said, 
“is to stand by the soldier, live, suffer and fight with him.” 
And at once Clemenceau began to fight. At that time the 
chief German spy in France was Bolo Pasha, an adventurer 
who had trafficked in many lands. He was rich; he was 
powerful. Germany had given him $4,000,000 to buy French 
newspapers secretly and use them for Germany’s ends. His 
riches and his power failed to save him once Clemenceau 
was on his trail, “The tiger of France” ran him down. His 
dealings with Germany were exposed. He was arrested, tried, 
and convicted—and died before a firing squad. That ended 
the German spy menace, and France was saved. 

“You ask me,” said Clemenceau to the French Chamber 
of Deputies, “my war aims. I reply that my aim is to be 
victorious.” Today the victory has been won, and the voice 
of Clemenceau, the tiger, trembles and breaks as he speaks 
of France’s dead heroes. He has been many things: teacher 
physician, editor, author and statesman. But above all else 
he has been a patriot. He has loved France with a passionate 
love, and has given almost all of his life to her service. 

He was born of well-to-do parents. As a boy he was im- 
petuous and fearless. When he was 20, an attempt was made 
on the life of Napoleon III, a weak, foolish man, who was 
Emperor of the French, and Clemenceau’s father was un- 
justly accused. The young man sprang to passionate de- 
fense of his father. He was arrested and put in prison. 
In a short time he was released. One of two courses was 
open to him—either he could pretend to forgive those who 
had done his father an injustice or he could leave France. 
Refusing to play the hypocrite, Clemenceau came to America 
and taught French in a girl’s school in Connecticut. 


ype years later conditions changed and he felt that he 
could return to France with safety to his future. Soon 
thereafter he entered public life. He had even then a genius 
for public questions. He became Mayor of a Paris district 
and he was Mayor when Bismarck, by forging a telegram, 
forced the Franco-Prussian War. 

Clemenceau came to know the Prussian soldier—and know- 
ing him, came to hate him. He went through that horror of 
starvation that history has written down as “the siege of 
Paris.” Clemenceau saw the people of his district wither 
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and die from the 
hand of hunger. 
He never forgot. 
When Fate lifted 
him to the Pre- 
miership at the 
moment when 
German spies 
threatened 
the life of France 
and of the Allies, 
he carried in his 
heart the stern 
resolution 
that for Germany another day of triumph should never dawn. 
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Premier Clemenceau talking to a group of 
Canadian soldiers. 


A> his life he has been a magnificent fighter. All his life he 
has given his strength and his brain and his energy to 
causes in which he believed. His strength and his energy 
seem to have been inexhaustible. Whatever he has done— 
whether as statesman, editor, teacher or physician—he has 
done with all his heart. He has always been a foe of half- 
way measures. He has had no sympathy for unsteadiness, 
slackness or weakness in the face of duty. Before he was 
forty, so strongly had he impressed himself on his people, 
they called him “the tiger.” At 76 his fire is still unquenched. 
He has been temporarily defeated, but never vanquished. 
He has never cried “Enough!” He has met reverses only to 
make them stepping stones to success. 

He decided to be an editor. He produced a fiery news- 
paper that never left any question as to its beliefs. That 
paper failed. Two years later he established another, and 
this paper, too, struck its blows straight from the shoulder. 
But it also failed. However, Clemenceau had made up his 
mind that he would succeed. He established a third paper 
only to see it die. But all the while Clemenceau had been 
learning. Each failure had taught him something he did not 
know before. From the ashes of his first three ventures he 
fashioned his faurth newspaper. ‘The fourth newspaper has 
proved a success. 

“My aim,” he tdid the French Chamber of Deputies, “is to 
be victorious.* He might have added that victory alone was 
not what he sougift. His quest has always been for victory 
with honor. 


I E is a stern, unflinching man when duty calls. He works 

as he fights, with all his soul. At 8 o’clock each night 
he is in bed: at 8 o’clock the next morning he is at his desk 
—at that desk, in the still hours of the night, he planned the 
moves that wrecked the spy system of the Germans. 

He is not all iron. His home adjoins a school for boys, 
and there are times when a ball comes flying over the divid- 
ing wall and alights in his garden. They will tell you, the 
people of the neighborhood, that Clemenceau thinks nothing 
of putting down his books, and hurrying after the ball and 
throwing it back to the waiting boys. 

Clemenceau, the tiger! It is a name that quickens the imag- 
ination. One can picture him plodding out with steady steps, 
despite his seventy-six years, to visit the beloved army in the 
field, defying bullets and shells and gas. He took control of 
France when Germany was gleefully announcing that France 
has been bled white. “My will,” he said, “must be the law.” 
It became greater than the law. It became the strength that 
inspired France in her darkest, dreariest days. 
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‘6 OC” HORNE had a primikal eye. I know that is 
the way to spell it, cause that is the way he spelled 
it in a letter to me, when he wrote: “Come up, 
Bill, and help me kill a deer. I got a primikal eye 

for seeing things, and bring plenty of amunishun.” 

I don’t know yet what kind of an eye he had, but I took it 
for granted that it was worth a great deal to him, and admired 
him for it. Doc was twelve and I was eleven years of age. 
If there had been a Boy Scouts organization in those days we 
should have been active members, as we were out-of-door 
youngsters, and spent most of our time in the woods. 

When Doc was a few years younger he was known as Fay. 
At that time he was the victim of that dread malady known 
vulgarly as “worms”, and as a consequence was dosed daily 
with a vile tasting medicine. One day his mother discovered 
that the medicine bottle was empty, and when she found Fay 
he was burying one of her fat hens in the garden. 

“Why, Fay!” she exclaimed, “What are you doing?” 

“Ma, that yaller hen up and died,” he declared. “I’m burying 
her.” 

“Died? What in the world killed her, Fay?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I ain’t got no way to find out. She 
had worms, and when I gave her a dose of that medicine, Ma, 
she just died.” 

“Worms? Why, Honey, hens don’t have worms.” 

“This one did, Ma. I seen her with it,” replied Fay, with 
conviction, from which there was no argument, and from that 
time on he was known as Doc. 

As far back as I can remember I have had guns. My first, 
a .22 rifle, of uncertain rifling and poor sights, was the bane 
of all the pheasants in the neighborhood. The casualties were 
few but the fact that I strode the woods each day kept the 
poor birds in a flutter of excitement. 

When I was about ten years of age I borrowed a shotgun, 
sneaked into the midst of a flock of teal ducks and suffered 
the recoil in silence when I found I had killed eleven at one 
shot. Among the boys I was known as a mighty hunter and 
was only eclipsed by Daniel Boone. 

Hunting and killing game was not considered a sport at 
that time and in that country, it was a necessity. Mounted 
trophies were unknown and no piece of meat was ever wasted. 
My father was one of the pioneers, a dead shot with a rifle 
or shotgun and very handy with a pistol, as is proved by his 
tenure of office as a sheriff in Montana, when bad men flourished 
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Doc’s Primikal Eye 
By W. C. Tuttle 


Illustrated by Frank Rigney 


and the span of a sheriff’s life was measured by his nerve and 
speed with a gun. 

I worshipped my father’s rifle—at a distance. It was a 
45-70 Winchester and, to me, was the acme of all firearms. I 
had never shot it but, at times, when I was alone in the house, 
I would drag it from its place behind a dresser, polish the 
metal parts, and “pull a bead” on imaginary grizzly bear and 
whistling white-tail, And then Doc Horne showed up one 
winter day and tied his pinto pony to our gate. 

Mother filled him up with a lot of doughnuts, milk, pumpkin 
pie and other things that she always fed to hunters on cold 
days, and then Doc propounded this question: “Can Bill come 
up to our ranch and kill a deer?” 

Dad looked at me, over the top of his paper, and Mother 
dropped a jar of cookies. I sat down and stared in the fire. 

“Well, bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mother, and I could hear 
Dad chuckle behind his paper. 

“Lots of deer up there now,” informed Doc, with his mouth 
full of good things. “Lots of ’em.” 

“Of course he could go up there,” said Mother, after a little 
pause, “But I don’t know about him huntin’ deer.” 

“His .22 is busted,” informed Dad, grinning. “He shot a 
pheasant with it, but didn’t kill it, and when the bird tried to 
run away he threw his gun at it, and busted it across a tree.” 

“Well, I killed it anyway,” said I. 

“A .22 ain’t no good for deer,” stated Doc, wisely. “You 
got to have at least a 45-70. The one I’m using is a 45-90 
but a 45-70 will do in a pinch.” 


> 


AD laid down his paper, and stared into the fire for a few 

minutes, and then looked at Mother. Mother didn’t say a 
word, but just the same Dad nodded and stared into the fire 
again. Maybe he was thinking of the days when he was a 
youngster in the wilds of Minnesota, and of the long rifle— 
the one that was so long that he had to stand on a chair to 
pour the powder into che muzzle. 

Anyway he got up from his chair, walked over to the dresser 
and brought forth that wonderful rifle. He looked it over, 
turning it lovingly in those hands that could make it spew 
lead almost as fast as the latter day automatic and just as 
deadly, tried the action, and laid it on the table. Then he 
reached into the dresser, and brought forth a big webbed 
belt full of shining brass cartridges, and handed it to me. 

“You better have Mother shorten it up a little, or it will slip 
down and trip you,” he said, and went back to his paper. 

It was a bitter cold day, and it was twenty wind swept miles 
to Doc’s home, but the feel of that belt around my waist, and 
the Winchester lying across behind the cantle of Doc’s saddle— 
we rode that pony double—kept me warmer than any fire could. 
Ma Horne gave us a hearty welcome and fed us on hot soup. 
We spent the evening moulding bullets and reloading cartridges 
for Doc’s 45-90, and getting ready for the morrow. It was a 
wonderful day and Doc and me planned long after Ma Horne 
tucked us into a warm bed and tied our blankets down with 
a pair of old surcingles. 

“I got a primikal eye,’ I heard Doc say, sleepily, as ‘a last 
reminder. “Them white-tail on Eggleston’s ridge better look 
out a little to-morrow. I got a good eye for big game.” 

The next morning we tucked away our lunch, and got ready 
to start. Dad Horne watched the preparations with a smile 
and only offered one bit of advice, which is always good to 
remember: “Don’t shoot at something that you think is a deer, 
boys. Know it is, and then take another good look to be sure.” 

It was about three miles to Eggleston’s ridge, and three 
miles in loose snow, with a heavy rifle over your shoulder and 
a heavy belt around your waist is quite a trip for a youngster. 

About half way up the ridge I saw my first deer track in 
the snow. 

“Fresh track, too,” said Doc, examining the loose snow at 
the edge of the track. “That feller ain’t far away, Bill. Go 
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easy now, and I'll see him sure. I’ve got a primikal eye and 
that deer is a goner.” 

He was, but not in the way that Doc meant. Perhaps he 
talked too much about his primikal eye, or perhaps I dilated 
too much on my ability to hit the head of a nail at a hundred 
yards, but at any rate we followed that track to a place where 
that deer no longer plodded along. The jumps started at 
about six feet in width, and when we got to the bottom of the 
swale that deer was beginning to jump at least twelve feet. 

“A primikal eye ain’t no good when a deer runs like that,” 
said Doc, disgustedly, sitting down on a log. “I don’t reckon 
that deer belongs around here anyway. He must be a for- 
eigner and on his way home. Let’s eat lunch.” 

We sat on the log and munched away on sandwiches while 
we argued as to the probable destination of that deer. We 
agreed that it must be a deer from the Burnt Fork country, 
because it was headed that way. 

We had finished eating and I was explaining to Doc the 
proper way to shoot a big rifle was to pull low and shoot as 
the muzzle came up to the target, when, in demonstrating my 
theory, I aimed at a spot above us on the side of the mountain. 

I lowered my rifle and stared in amazement. It was a deer! 
Gray and ghost-like it stood there knee deep in the snow. Nota 
flicker of an ear or a twitch of the ody betrayed its presence. 

I had dreamed and dreamed of the day when I was to see 
my first deer, and now that the dream was realized I was 
afraid. 

“Deer!” I gasped in a whisper. “Deer!” 

“Where?” asked Doc, catching his breath sharply, “Where, 
Bill?” 

“Right up there—on the hill,” I whispered. 

Doc stared for a while, and then: “I don’t think so, Bill. 
I’ve got a primikal eye, and I can’t see a thing but trees and 
snow.” 


I DID not care for Doc and his primikal eye, and whether he 
could see it or not made little difference to me. While he 
was talking my rifle was rising slower and slower. I aimed at 
a spot about ten feet below that deer’s body, and, catching a 
full breath, I began raising the muzzle. My arms were so weak 
that the last foot of space I covered with my sights seemed 
like the weight of the world rested on that rifle. 

Ah! The ivory bead wavered for a second, steadied, and 
with the last remaining bit of strength in my finger I pulled. 

As I said, my strength was spent, and when that rifle roared 
there was nothing left to hold the butt tight against my shoul- 
der, and when I sat up in the snow it was a question whether 
my shoulder or jaw hurt the worst. 

I stared around for a few seconds, and beheld Doc doing a 
war-dance on that log. “You got him, Bill!” he whooped, “You 
got him!” I climbed to my feet and brushed the snow out of 
my neck. “Of course I got him,” I admitted, “but where did 
he go?” 

“He didn’t go!” whooped Doc, “he came, Bill. He fell all 
the way down the hill, and is in that fir thicket down 
there.” 

I recovered my rifle and we sneaked down and partly sur- 
rounded that little thicket, but there was no need for 
caution, as the deer was dead. 
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My feet weighed tons and the snow was more inviting than any bed. 





“That’s good shooting,” announced Doc, after an examina- 
tion. “Right through the head.” 

“Right where I aimed,” said I, which was probably true, but 
not intentional. The sight covered the deer at that range. It 
was a beauty. Four prongs on a side, although one set of 
prongs had been ruined by that heavy caliber bullet. 

“I knew we’d get a deer,” grinned Doc, “I got a primikal 
eye—ain’t I, Bill?” 

“You sure have, Doc,” I agreed. I was willing to agree to 
anything. We dressed that deer. I don’t know how we did it, 
but two small boys with a pair of jack-knives can do wonders. 


HEN came the question of bringing out our game. It was a 

long, long way home, and that deer was heavy. Anyway, we 
tied a belt around the deer’s neck and began hauling it down 
the mountain. There came a time when we were ready to 
abandon it to the wolves, but we were not built of the pioneer 
stock for nothing, so, after a short rest, we would go on again. 
Finally we broke into a cleared spot, and Doc exclaimed: 
“There’s Fisher’s old cabin! Let’s put the deer inside and let 
Dad come up after it, Bill.” 

We hauled it inside the abandoned shack, and blocked the 
door. At any rate, our meat was safe from wolves, and we 
were ready to hunt some more. 

“T’ve got to kill one now,” announced Doc. “We'll cross the 
creek and get one in that heavy timber.” 

The weather was bitter cold, but Willow creek was not 
frozen completely over. It dashed down the mountain, defying 
Jack Frost to cover his mantle across its entire surface and, 
as a result, there was a space of about three feet across the 
center of the channel which was open water. 

The banks were fairly high, so we decided to cross on a fallen 
tree. Doc had gotten across safely, and when I was about 
half way across I heard Doc yell: “There they go, Bill!” I 
glanced up and saw three deer bounding up the side of the 
hill, and, as I raised my gun, my foot slipped and I fell flat 
into the open channel of 
Willow creek. I climbed out, 
drenched to the skin, and re- 
covered my gun. Doc hadn’t 
fired a shot, and in a few 
seconds was peering over the 
bank at me. “Never got a 
shot,” he an- " 


nounced. Pi 
“Went too im, 
fast. Water : 
cold, Bill?” Se 
Ea@ida’t ;-¢° 7 
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NUMBER of years ago 
Mr. Andrew Jackson 
Stone, Arctic explorer and 
big game hunter, brought 

with him from Alaska the head of 

an extinct caribou which now, with 
its great spreading antlers, hangs 
over the mantel of the big open 
fire-place in the Chief’s studio. 
This caribou head is said to possess the magic power 
of throwing the spell of the Yukon on all who sit beneath 
its wide spreading antlers. 








Unper tHE Carrpou Heap 


It was on a winter night, some years ago, that the 
popular novelist, Hamlin Garland, sat in front the big studio 
fire-place under the caribou head and chatted with the Chief. 

Suddenly Mr. Garland went to the desk, returning in a few 
moments to pin these verses on the mantel: 


Do you fear the force of the wind, the slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, be savage again! 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf! 

Go wade like the crane! 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 

The skin of your forehead tan, 

You'll be ragged and swarthy and weary 

But you will walk like a MAN! 


F course we do not need to “go hungry and cold like the 

wolf” or to be “ragged” on our mid-winter hikes because 
these journeys are necessarily short ones, at most we can spare 
but a week for them, and we can dress properly for any occasion. 

While on a commission to the lumber camps sketching for 
Scribner’s Magazine the Chief made some watercolor drawings 
of the lumbermen, thus making a record of their costume. 

Now then, remember 
that these lumbermen 
work all winter in the 
cold North Woods and, 
to protect themselves 
from the cold, wear 
clothes of cloth cut 
from blankets. 

The suit that the 
Chief brought home 
with him from. a North 
Woods lumber camp 
consists of a tall scotch 
cap of dark blue felt, 
Fig. 1, which can be 
pulled down over the 
ears as in Fig. 3; a 
Mackinaw coat with 
yellow, blue and red 
stripes, Fig. 1; tivusers 
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Winter Costumes of the Lumbermen. 
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of bright red and blue plaid, Fig. 5; 
heavy woolen stockings, known as leg- 
gins, Figs. 2 and 3; yellow bootspaks, 
Fig. 14, and blue and brown checked 
mittens. Some camouflage? Figs. 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, and 6 show the blanket clothes 
and Figs: 7, 8, and 9 show some of the 
woolen mittens. Better than the lum- 
bermen’s mittens are ordinary woolen 
gloves when the latter are worn inside of loose skin mittens. 
Fig. 10 shows one of these of moose hide, of Indian make, 
worn by the Chief up north. 

Of course lumbermen’s clothes are a bit gaudy to wear near 
towns and cities in the effete civilization of a thickly populated 
country, but they make a good camouflage for the woods and 
blend wonderfully with their surroundings. The youth sitting 
on the edge of his bunk writing home, had on a pair of purple 
trousers striped with brown. 

The mackinaws worn now by my readers are directly pat- 
terned from the coat of the lumberman’s costume which is 
but a modification of the clothes of the hunter and snow- 
shoe man, which are directly patterned from the wild dress 
and blankets of the Indian. Counsellor Vreeland, of the 
National Court of Honor, B. S. A., owns a justly celebrated 
Moo-Lock-Capo made for him of a blanket by a Cree squaw. 


Foor Gear ror Woops H1xino 


Fig. 12 shows what is known as the Beacon Falls Hunting 
shoe, a rubber shoe with an oiled leather boot leg open in front 
for lacing, the opening protected by a bellows tongue. This 
is what all three of us wore on our Rest Cure excursion a 
year ago and it kept our feet dry and warm. But if the 
mercury becomes very retiring and creeps down to 15° or 
20° below zero rubber footed boots are too cold and we must 
go back to leather boot-packs or lanagans because they provide 
greater warmth. No one can hike in comfort with numbed toes, 

Our out-of-doors men 
to-day do not wear 
gaudy clothes, but the 
material and cut is di- 
rectly patterned after 
the lumberman’s blan- 
ket suit. Gen. Custer, 
Col. Roosevelt, Col. 
Cody, Dr. Horniday 
and all the old time wil- 
derness men wore buck- 
skin hunting clothes and 
many of them still wear 
buck-skin shirts in the 
woods. They are warm 
and serviceable and they 
have a certain charm, 
because they were the 
garments of pioneers. 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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For the Freedom of the Seas 


AITING, Nels . " 
“" By Ralph Henry Barbour 277s, Si. 


peared tensely into 


the mist. Once he Illustrated by Walt Louderback with several of the smaller 
thought he saw a German destroyers hanging 


gray shadow there, but was not certain. back during the first phase of the battle and firing at long 


“Ready!” The officer spoke sharply into the telephone. Then range without much execution. The Gyandotte’s marksmanship 
they waited, plugman, pointer, trainer, sight-setter, shellmen proved superior, and the Dornburg, having been thrice hulled 
and powdermen. A second destroyer reeled past at a good amidships, sought to escape, but the Gyandotte, while suffering 
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thirty knots, a “Limie” this time, her siren blowing 
hysterically as she demanded sea room. 

Suddenly from farther forward came the sharp, clear 
explosion of one of the Gyandotte’s bow guns. Someone 
behind Nelson growled impatiently. Then the fire con- 
trol system awoke to life. 

“Now, then, men! Look alive!” called the division 
officer. “Show ’em what Number Four can do!’ Wheels 
were turning and thé gun was coming swiftly to the un- 
seen target. A moment of suspense, and then: 

“Commence firing!” 

It was the United States destroyer Banks whose fore- 
top lookout, peering into the early morning mist, had 
caught sight of a tell-tale streak of darker gray against 
the water and had sounded the warning. The flagship 
gave hurried orders and the plan of action already pro- 
vided was carried into effect. The freighters crowded 
on all steam and went wallowing southwestward at their 
best gait, while every second convoy swung out of line 
and went into action. For a good two minutes nothing 
was seen nor heard of the foe, but when a torpedo had 
missed the British destroyer 148 by a matter of yards 
only it was evident that the Banks’ lookout had not been 
mistaken. A second torpedo a moment later tore into 
the stern of a cargo boat, its direction proving that the 
first U-boat was not alone. But none had sighted the 
second sub and, after that first fire, the Allied 
ships became silent and contented themselves 
with circling about the supposed lurking places 
of the U-boats and dropping depth bombs. For 
twenty minutes the destroyers dashed here and 
there, their sirens shrieking warnings, while the 
Gyandotte, for want of anything to fire at, 
steamed back to her position. The command, 
“Secure” was not given, however, and the 
crews stood by the guns. Shortly after six 
the second engagement began. 


Bess time three periscopes were sighted 
almost simultaneously to the southeast at 
distances varying from six hundred to four- 
teen hundred yards. Seven torpedoes 
were seen, three of which found 
marks. The steamer Bok Fjord, one >». 
of the larger freighters, was struck 
amidships and went down three hours 
later. A British destroyer, the 86, 
was put out of action and a second 
Norwegian, the Ymir, sustained slight damage. \ 
The first shots at the Germans were well placed | 
but the U-boats had already submerged. Depth 
charges were again dropped and, it was be- 
lieved, one sub was accounted for. A quarter 
of an hour after the first alarm was given look- 
outs spied smoke above the low bank of mist 
to the eastward, which presently evolved itself 
into a flotilla of enemy ships. This consisted of eight 
destroyers and three light cruisers, and at about 
seven the first shells from the latter were fired. Eight 
of the Allied ships, seven destroyers and the Gyan- 
dotte, had immediately left the convoy and steamed 
to meet the foe, scattering so as to cover the mer- 
chantmen which, with the exception of the Bok Fjord, 
were all able to keep their course. 

The Gyandotte found herself opposed to a 
slightly more formidable cruiser which proved to be 
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severe damage herself, soon had the Dornburg at her mercy. 
At length the Dornburg was seen to be on fire aft. She was 
now using only three stern guns and these were presently 
silent and the men of the Gyandotte could see the crew as- 
sembling forward. By this time the after part of the German 
cruiser was hidden by smoke clouds. An explosion of am- 
munition tore a gaping hole forward of the mainmast and a 
minute later the cruiser listed to port. The Gyandotte with- 
held her fire and demanded surrender. To this there 
was no reply. The Gyandotte lowered boats, but a new 
enemy appeared and they were recalled. A blue-gray 
destroyer of some nine hundred tons was bearing down 
from the northward and the Gyandotte at once engaged 
her. This action was short, for the destroyer was twice 
hulled at seven thousand yards, and, although for awhile 
she kept ahead, firing from bow guns and 
launching two torpedoes, she presently turned 
tail and made off toward the coast. 


foo Dornburg’s commander refused to sur- 

render and the Gyandotte lowered away 
boats. By this time the crew of the German 
ship were going overboard en masse and the 
ship was well down by the stern. The Gyan- 
dotte, having lost one officer and twelve men, 
rejoined the flotilla shortly before nine. Two 
guns were out of commission and an explosion 
below deck had wrecked a port boiler. Two 
compartments were flooded when she made her 
way back. Above deck she was well littered, 

:) for the Dornburg’s fire had been high. 

It soon became evident that the Germans had 
had all they wanted. Three destroyers were 
fleeing to the eastward, dropping mines as they 
went, pursued by two British craft, firing with 
telling effect. Northward a fourth had sur- 
rendered, while, fair in the course of the 
Gyandotte, poking her nose through the mist, 
a German light cruiser was in flames. 

At ten o’clock the engagement was over, hav- 
ing occupied a little less than four hours and 
having resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Allied forces. Germany had lost two of three 
cruisers and three of eight destroy- 
ers. Of the Allied ships, the 
British destroyer Jade was sunk 
by a torpedo and the 276, attacked 
simultaneously by a destroyer and 
a cruiser, was fairly riddled before 
a lyddite fire broke out and caused 
her abandonment. She was ulti- 
mately torpedoed and sunk by the 
flagship. Of the United States ships 

only the Grayson was lost. The Allies 
lost four officers and thirty-one men 
and had more than sixty injured. 
The lieuten- Against this the German loss was ap- 
ant-com- proximately eighty dead, of which fully 
mander a third were drowned, over a hundred 
swung about injured and two hundred and seventy- 
in his swivel two taken prisoners. Of the cargo 


pone Para boats the Bok Fjord was sunk and 
a three others were more or less seri- 


ously damaged, with a loss of six lives 
and injury to as many more. Tem- 
porary repairs were effected by one 
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o'clock, by whieh time the warships were again in formation 
and the flotilla was headed back on its course under reduced 
speed. 

There were no more alarms, and the convoy dropped anchor 
off Tynemouth at daybreak the next morning. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CastTAways 


Nice was watching the disembarkation of the pris- 


oners after breakfast when an orderly tapped him on 
the arm. “Report to the Exec, Troy,” he said. 

Nelson went aft and paused before a door opening from the 
wardroom passage, adjusting a gauze bandage which, running 
diagonally across his forehead above his right eye, gave him 
a somewhat reckless look. Then, the door being open, he sa- 
luted and: “Ordered to report to you, sir,’ he announced. 

“Come in. What’s the name?” 

“Troy, sir.” 

“Right.” The lieutenant-commander swung about in his 
swivel chair and scrutinized Nelson. “You are trainer of 
Number Four gun crew?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are mentioned in the Gunnery Officer’s report, Troy. 
Tell me what happened yesterday morning on your station.” 

“The enemy got a five-inch shell into us, sir, about thirty 
feet forward of Number Four gun. The explosion killed 
two of our crew, Hoskins and Maynard, and 
wounded our division officer and four men.” 

“I see. Your gun captain 
was wounded, too, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir, 
but he’s doing 
finely.” 

“After that 
shell came 
aboard you 
were minus six 
of your num- 
ber then: 
plugman, 
pointer, two 
shellmen—” 

‘*Sight- 
setter, sir, and 
one powder- 
man.” 

“What happened then? 

Nelson hesitated. “The injured 
were removed, sir—” 

“The gun was not dam- 


one of the powdermen, 
understand it at first. 


though, because Scott, 
who took the plug, didn’t 


And we had no shell- man.” 
“What did you do?” 
“I pointed, sir, and Jennings trained; and 
we all helped at load- ing.” 
too?” 


“You were hurt, i 

“Not much, sir. Ae! A bit of shell cut my 
head a little.” 

“The Gunnery 
man Gunner Troy, 
command and 
made repairs to 
served gun for 
You estimate 


minutes.” / 



























Officer reports that ‘Sea- 
Naval Reserve, then took 
with three other seamen, 
electrical circuit and 
upwards of half an hour.’ 
the time at twenty 


“It might have been a 
half-hour, sir.” 

“It’s a bit difficult to 
judge the passage of time 
under some circum- 
stances,” the officer 
smiled. “In any case you 
did good work, Troy, and 
I shall take pleasure in 
recommending you for 
promotion.” 

Nelson flushed. “Thank 
you, sir,” he murmured. 
Then: “I didn’t do any 
more than Jennings and 
Scott and Farley, sir,” he 

disclaimed. 
“They—” 

“T understand. I 
have their names, 
too. That's all, 
Troy.” 

Nelson saluted and left. 
The Gyandotte laid up 
at South Shields for three days. A 
message of praise from their own 
, Admiral and one from the British Admiral were 

posted, and they learned that they had “worthily 
upheld the traditions of the United States Navy”. 
The public, however, received a very meager ac- 
count of that engagement. 








pecan Gyandotte hurried back to Queenstown as soon as 
repairs were completed and reported for duty. Two 
days later she was pounding the seas off Cape Clear, 


aged?” It struck bound west to meet another convoy of nervous transports, 
“Firing circuit was bro- emidahip. and the monotony of the old life threatened again. 






ken, but we got that re- 
paired pretty 
quick.” 

“T see.” The 
executive of- 
ficer glanced 
at a paper 
that lay on 
the desk be- 
side him. “And 
after making 
repairs you and three others 
continued to serve the gun 


until the end of the engagement?” he age 
“Yes, sir.” a ame 
od .. 
“Who took command? : 


“I did, sir. 
to me, sir.” 

“How many were with you 

“Three, sir, until they got word that we were short handed. 
Then they sent us four more men.” 

“How long were you short-handed, Troy?” 

“I don’t know, sir. About twenty minutes, maybe.” 

“Make any hits during that time?” 

“Yes, sir, we didn’t miss many. We were firing pretty slow, 
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I seemed to be—I thought it was up 


o” 


Two trips to the border of the danger zone she made 
before an incident worth recording occurred, and then 
the incident was of more interest to Nelson than to 
others aboard. They were steaming westward, some eighty 
miles from the Cape, at the time. Ahead and astern were 
three destroyers and two cruisers. It was at about half-past 
seven when a lookout reported to the bridge that what seemed 

to be a small boat was in sight to the north. Presently 

the Gyandotte left her place and bore northward to- 

ward a tiny dark speck on the blue ocean. 

Rescuing “strafed” mariners in open boats 

had long since become an old story, but one 

never knew what would be revealed in the 

= way of suffering and pathos, and as the 

; cruiser drew near the little boat the officers 

and men flocked to the rail. At a quarter 

of a mile distant the tiny craft seemed 

empty, but the foretop lookout reported 

persons in the bottom of the boat. The Gyandotte gave a ques- 

tioning blast and, in answer, an arm appeared above the gun- 

wale and waved feebly. Presently a boat was pulling lustily 
for the derelict. 

It was a tiny boat, no larger than a yacht’s tender. In the 
bottom of it were five forms, three sailors and two officers: 
an elderly officer whose salt-stained uniform showed him to be 
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a British Naval Reserve lieutenant, a younger man with the 
insignia of a midshipman and three sailors. Something in the 
appearance of the younger officer stirred Nelson’s memory and 
he thrust himself through the throng for a closer look. As 
he did so, the midshipman opened his eyes and as his listless 
gaze encountered Nelson’s, recognition flickered in the blue 
eyes. Then the lids fell again wearily and he passed from 
sight, and Nelson, steadying himself against a stanchion, felt 
sick and faint. For the gray countenance had been that of Tip! 


ELSON spent a miserable half-hour before he at last got 
word with one of the hospital apprentices and asked for 
news. 

“Eh?” said the apprentice. “Him? Oh, he’ll pull through. 
The old chap’s been dead two days, though, I guess. One of 
the sailors, too. The midshipman and one of the others will 
come around. We haven't their story yet. Too weak to talk.” 

He was very, very glad that Tip would live, so glad that for 
a moment he forgot, the others. Then, recalling the somewhat 
melancholy and stiff-mannered elderly lieutenant to whom Tip 
had introduced him on the Sans Souci, he felt horribly sorry. 

It was not until the second day after that he received per- 
mission to visit Tip. He found him in one of the officers’ state- 
rooms, looking little like the white-faced, hollow-eyed youth 
that had been lifted over the side three days before. Tip gave 
a very healthy whoop of delight as the door swung open. 

“Wot cheer, Troy!” he exclaimed. “I thought you weren’t 
coming to see a chap.” He reached forth an eager hand and 
gave Nelson’s a hard grip. “Isn’t it rum I should have been 
picked up by your ship? Isn’t it horrible about the poor old 
Sans Souci?” His smile faded abruptly and he shook his head. 

“What. happened?” asked Nelson, seating himself. 

“It was a rotten bit of luck, Troy. You know the dear old 
Luff’s gone?” Nelson nodded. “Yes, flickered out the first 
night we were afloat. Died like a hero, though.” Tip’s lip 
trembled. “Troy, if—if the Lord doesn’t make ’em pay for 
all the wickedness they’ve done—” He swallowed hard, and 


then the old smile flooded back. “They got us a week ago 
to-day—no, a week ago yesterday. We were jaunting along 
all cosey about twenty miles southwest of St. Gowan’s Head. 
Suddenly Nutley, who was standing lookout for’ard, gave a 
yell, but the moldie was right under us before Nutley saw it. 
It struck us square amidship and broke us fair in two. We 
never saw hide nor hair of the fish that did it. We just made 
an infernal noise and went down in about two minutes, like 
a match you’d broken in the middle. Most of the men were 
killed by the explosion, but there was Nutley and Grogan and 
me for’ard and out of it, for some reason. I got the dear old 
luff out. Another chap, Milton, bobbed up alongside and we 
five got into the boat. We lay around and tried to find some 
more of our men, but they didn’t come up. The wind blew us 
straight out. The lieutenant died about four o'clock. He'd 
been rather badly hurt, though I didn’t know how badly then. 
I wasn’t very fit myself. Nutley was the only one of us in 
decent shape, I guess.” 

“Milton, poor chap, died the next forenoon. That first night 
—imeaning the second night, really—we saw lights twice and 
used up all the matches we had trying to make a flare. After 
that we had all we could do to keep in the boat, for a beastly 
storm came up and we thought we were done for. We hadn’t 
any water and hadn’t any food, and—oh, it was pretty bad, 
Troy! Grogan kept going until the evening before you got us. 
Then he went off.” 


‘sy T must have been awful,” said Nelson. “Is the man you 
spoke of all right now? Nutley, I mean?” 

“Right as a trivet. But it makes a chap a bit serious to 
think that out of fourteen of us only two are alive to-day.” 

“What will you do now,” asked Nelson. 

“Get back to Queenstown and try to get a command of my 
own. Lots of chaps not half so brilliant and clever as I have 
command of chasers.” 

“You hate yourself, don’t you?” laughed Nelson. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Some of those on the deck, jostled by their companions, slid off into the water. 
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Going On 
By News Scout 
*Duke Bolivar 





These big birds-of war may be passenger carriers soon, 


ING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW. A few 
specimen questions which may appear in your examl- 
nation papers with this wonderful new year: “Give 
name of the President of the Republic of Austria.” 

“What is the Capital and where located of the Republic of 
Bavaria?” “How many independent states arose out of the 
overthrow of the German Empire?” “In addition to the 283 
members of reigning houses who had been evicted by Thanks- 
giving Day, 1918, how many others were afterward made ordi- 
nay critizens of new European republics?” “Give the dates on 
which the following monarchs were compelled to relinquish their 
power: the Khedive of Egypt, Czar Nicholas of Russia, King 
Constantine of Greece, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the latter’s 
son Boris, Kaiser Wilhelm II cf Germany, Kaiser Karl of 
Austria-Hungary, John Barleycorn.” Troubled Old World, we 
wish you a Happy New Year as a Republic and many of them 


ET READY TO HAVE STIFF NECKS. If the air ever 

gets as full of aviators as it is of news rumors about com- 
ing aerial events, we will be looking skyward most of the time. 
Army aviators in cross-country flights will chart the whole 
United States in order to connect all important communities 
by a series of “air links.” Facts about the contour of the coun- 
try necessary for an aviator to have will be mapped, and most 
of our pet ball fields may be grabbed for landing stations. 
Besides military air roads, fifty new mail lines through the air 
are planned by the Post Office Department, and the swift 
transmission of mail from coast to coast may soon be accom- 
plished.—Eight trunk lines, 


may make intermediate stops on the water.—Even the sound 
waves may be monopolized. President and Mrs. Wilson have re- 
cently talked by radio telephone to a squadron of aeroplanes far 
overhead and two miles distant from the White House, by means 
of an invention in use by our American fighters in France for 
six months. 


UST ONE OF THE REASONS FOR THE ABOVE. Cir- 

culation has been given to the following quotation from a let- 
ter said to have been found on a German officer: “These Ameri- 
cans are not soldiers, know nothing of war and care nothing 
about war. Their motto is ‘kill or be killed.” They are just fight- 
ers and unfortunately very dangerous to our men.” 


UR MOLASSES BARREL SPRINGS A NEW LEAK. 

There is now in operation between New Orleans and Japan 
the first regular steamship line to connect those two ports; the 
initial trip via the Panama Canal was made by the Japanese 
steamship Panama Maru in November last. Let’s hope this 
doesn’t mean that enough of our famous New Orleans molasses 
will be put aboard return vessels, to leave us stranded for—well, 
you know what. 


HOW THIS TO YOUR GRANDFATHER. General Foch 
is 67, rises promptly at 6:30, lunches at 12 and retires smack 
at 10:30. 


O ARE SCOUTS. American soldiers are clean, the Quarter- 
master’s Department in the last half year having 
bought for the A. E. F. 119,- 





or Trans-Continental air- 
ways, are already planned.— 
A huge aeroplane carrying 
85 passengers recently flew 
over Paris, and one with 40 
passengers startled England. 
So these monstrous machines 
may be expected.—And even 
if you go to sea, the chances 
are an almost continuous 
stream of aeroplanes will 
pass you, as it is predicted 
that within six months there 
will be Trans-Atlantic flights 
taking but 24 hours. There 
is a prize of $50,000 awaiting 
the first aviator to cross the 
Atlantic in 72 consecutive 
hours, starting from any 
point in the United States, 
Canada, or Newfoundland, 
and reaching any point in 
Great Britain or Ireland, He 
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A German battleship in the Kiel Canal, 


000,000 cakes of hand soap, 
58,000 boxes of talcum pow- 
der, and 100,000 packages of 
tooth soap. 


VLU AS 


-  geene? Stare 


. eee 


OU CAN STUDY A 

PRIMITIVE RACE 
RIGHT IN AMERICA. All 
you need do is to travel into 
Northern Arizona to the can- 
yon at the foot of which, 
3,000 feet almost straight 
down, live the Havasupai In- 
dians, which is a tribe com- 
posed of only 175 mem- 
bers. Mr. Leslie Spier, who 
visited the tribe for the 
American Museum of Natu- 
ral History this last summer, 
says in the New York Times, 
that the only entrance to the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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This is how the reindeer is made to earn his living in the bleak northwest. 


BOUT the time you Scouts discovered that Santa Claus was 

a myth you probably threw over the whole Chris Kringle 

idea, reindeers and all, and forgot about it. You classi- 

fied reindeers with St. Nick and very naturally said, “aw 

—there ain’t no such animal!” But you missed it there, Scouts. 
Reindeers are real sure enough four-footed things with horns 
and hoofs and an A1 track record, able to do a mile in about zip 














but in reality it has just the opposite effect. Place an ermine on 
new-fallen snow in such a way that it casts no shadow and you 
will find that the black point holds your eye in spite of yourself 
and that at a little distance it is quite impossible to follow the 
outline of the weasel itself. Cover the tail with snow and you 
can begin to make out the position of the rest of the animal, but 
as long as the tip of the tail is in sight you see that and that 














a flat and pass the average cinder track athlete before he could only.” 
far s get half way down the hundred-yard stretch. Yes, a reindeer is 
as a sure enough animal, and, in the far northwest’ Alaska, there are Ler’s WatcH THE SQuIRRELS 
for ff from sixty to seventy separate herds containing all told about 
s 70,000 of these creatures. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
In Alaska the reindeer has a real economic EAR Scout Naturalist: * 
‘ir- § value and the breeding and raising of the animals Boys’ Lire would certainly be incomplete 
let- § is an important industry. It has been estimated without your monthly discussions, as I call them, 
ri- that the reindeer herds in Uncle Sam’s remote ter- and as they seem to appeal. 
ing ritory have a value of more than three-quarters Often have I been half tempted to get into the 
ht- of a million dollars. discussions, too, but until now I have not. I 
The Alaskan reindeer herds have been built up have considered them more essentially for the 
from animals originally imported from Siberia, boys, and as a Scoutmaster I did not get ac- 
K. where they are used entirely in the districts where quainted. 
yan it is too cold for horses. Alaska seems to form afar I am not a classified naturalist but just an in- 
the better range for these shaggy horned animals than terested observer, sometimes stretching the point 
ese Siberia and they have prospered there. Mr. W. T. somewhat and goirtg in rather deep. 
his Lopp, who, as Chief of the Alaska Division of the Your question, “Is it instinct gone astray?” 
ses Department of the Interior, was in a measure re- brings me into the discussion. I, too, as I pre- 
ell, sponsible for these reindeer herds, said: “Pas- a ats sume have many others, have watched this bury- 
turage is good in most parts of western and north- An ermine weasel in ing, hiding, and sometimes just simply dropping 
ern Alaska, but a few reindeer herds are kept in winter coat, of nuts by the gray squirrels. I venture not to 
ch the windswept regions along the northwest coast, solve the mystery but to offer a suggestion. 
ick where the winter moss frequently becomes coated Not always are the squirrels able to crack the 
with ice from alternate freezing and thawing. This prevents the nuts they find. If food is plentiful they open those which crack 
=a herd from securing proper food, and results in undersized readily, spending little time and effort on the hard ones. You 
ng deer. Mosquitoes are also a cause of stunted growth. Herds at know that hickory nuts from the same tree are not all cracked 
9. some distance from the coast need to be kept well up on the with the same effort. I have noticed that the harder ones are 
p mountain slopes to avoid the mosquito pests. usually the ones which are dropped or hidden when found on 
a. “The greatest immediate menace to the welfare of the rein- the ground, 
of deer lies in the tundra fires, started in the region of the mining For this there seems to be one sensible reason. If tucked 
camps. There is plenty of grass and foliage for the deer in away, the weather will soften the shell. If left long enough 
summer, but in winter it is the tundra moss that furnishes for- the shell will crack and split open with a sprout. As the time 
A” age, and to destroy it is to deal a body blow to one of Alaska’s varies for this process of softening, and as no place seems with 
E most promising industries.” certainty to have a real advantage over another, the squirrel 
rT ? q just pokes them away anywhere, trusting that in some future 
Wuy tHe Brack Tip or an Ermine Weaset’s Tar time he may run across these nuts in a softened condition. 
ito OST scouts know that the ermine weasel changes to white The reason, I think, that he is not particular where he 
- on the coming of cold weather. William E. Cram tells why hides them is because he knows that changes of weather may 
*h, the tip of the tail is black. turn moldly ground into dry, whereas another place that may 
ht =F “Late in the autumn, or early in the winter, the ermine have been dry for years may become damp next season. 
n- ; changes from reddish brown to white, sometimes slightly In short, the softening process seems to be uncertain and the 
n- § washed with greenish yellow chances of finding the nuts 
n- or cream color, and again as are not always favorable, 
ho brilliantly white as anything therefore the squirrel makes 
he in nature or art; the end no special attempt to con- 
u- of the tail, however, remains ceal thoroughly, letting good 
-r, intensely black and at first enough suffice for the oper- 
18, thought it might be supposed ation. Mr. Squirrel does 
he that this would make the on : ee A seem to be a careless rascal 
animals conspicuous on the =< - 2 ae oa Sowiecs some times. 
white background of snow, These fellows travel fast over ice and snow, (Continued on page 48) 
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Flag Division of the B. S. A. 
Victory:Parade in New York 


By 
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A Great Big ‘‘Good Turn” 


Future Peace of the World Based on Scout Principles 


Fulfilment HEN the Christmas issue of Boys’ Lire 
of the went to press the armistice had not been 
Prophecy signed, but the prophecy made in my 


Christmas greeting that peace apparently 
was only a matter of a few days has proven true. The armistice 
has been signed; hostilities have ended; firing has ceased; or- 
ganized plunder, murder and destruction as carried on by the 
enemy these four years and more have stopped; so far justice 


Our Country Has - is in the hope that such devastating wars 
Done a Great, may be avoided hereafter that our great 
Big “Good Turn” President has gone abroad. Every Scout and 

every other good American will pray for the 
success of his noble aspirations. Certainly President Wilson as 
the chosen leader of our country, has proved himself to be a 
good Scout by the fine ideals which he has woven into inter- 
national diplomnacy. He has, in fact, injected the spirit of 





has triumphed and Liberty and Democracy are safe. 


all be profoundly glad. 

Our noble Allies and our own 
noble American fighters who have 
paid for victory with life and 
limb, and the others who have 
made their magnificent work pos- 
sible by sacrifice, hard labor and 
other patriotic endeavor, have 
earned the eternal gratitude of 
the world. All reverence and 
homage be their due. 

American ideals not only played 
a decisive part in securing vic- 
tory, but their application prom- 
ises fair to make that victory so 
tremendous and far-reaching as 
to ensure the prevention in future 
of wars such as we have just had. 
The waste of this war is incalcu- 
lable, but with the wonderful 
progress already made and yet to 
be made by science, those losses 
are as nothing, compared with the 
possible results of future wars of 
a scale comparable with that just 
ended. 

This war has taught us, too, 
lessons in science, mechanics, hy- 
giene, medicine, and surgery that 
are invaluable in peace times. 
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May we 
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Happy New Year!!! 


OULDN’T it be wonderful if the officers of the 

National Council could personally greet each of 

the 430,000 scouts and scout officials and give 
the conventional greeting “(Happy New Year.” 

This is impracticable. In the monster Victory 
Parade on Fifth Avenue, New York City, it took al- 
most an hour for 5,880 scouts and scout officials to 
pass the reviewing stand. If the full membership had 
been in line it would have required about 75 hours 
or 3 full days and 3 hours. 

Scouts, it is an inspiration to realize that we are a 
part of such a wonderfully large army of well-doers. 
Should we not each in planning for the new year 
determine that we will by personal appearance, man- 
ner and conduct, show that the Scout Oath and Law 
and “good turn daily’’, are a real vital force for the 
good of our country? This we can only accomplish 
as individuals in our homes, churches, schools, as we 
live from day to day. 

In wishing you each and all a Happy New Year, 
may I also wish that we will, as scouts, strive to 
make it happy for others. 


James E. West 
Chief Scout Executive 
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Scouting into the relations not only of our own country towards 


the world, but to a large degree 
of other countries towards us and 
other nations—he has done a 
really big “Good Turn.” 

The principle of a “Good 
Turn” by one nation towards 
other nations can, however, be 
maintained successfully only if 
that principle is followed by the 
inhabitants of that country. That 
is certainly a cardinal principle 
of the members of our own or- 
ganization, which happily is rap- 
idly growing in numbers and is 
profoundly influencing the popu- 
lation of our country. It is par- 
ticularly incumbent upon each 
scout, therefore, to carry out this 
principle with unremitting faith- 
fulness in his every personal ac- 
tion, not only because it is the 
right principle to follow, but be- 
cause it yields no end of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to the doer. 
Just imagine the tremendous sat- 
isfaction which every American 
derives from the knowledge that 
America’s part in this great 
struggle is entirely free from 
selfish, sordid, land-grabbing or 
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commercial motives and was projected in the desire to advance 
international justice and to safeguard liberty and democracy. 
True scouts experience in just the same way no end of satisfac- 
tion in the disinterestedness of their own personal, individual, 
daily “Good Turn.” KEEP AT IT, SCOUTS! 
Future Peace ES, keep at it! For another reason, too— 
of the World for a reason that as it affects our own 
Based On ,, country alone, is one hundred million times 
Good Turn bigger than you and which, as it affects the 
Principle whole world, is several billion times bigger 
than you. Every “Good Turn” breeds better 
feeling between one individual and another. The more “Good 
Turns,” the more happiness and pleasure, and, of course, the 
less misery and fighting. Already Scouting is pretty well de- 
veloped not only in our own country, but in England. It also 
has a good start and is becoming better developed in other for- 
eign countries. When all the scouts of these countries have fas- 
tened the daily “Good Turn” habit on their nations, who will say 
that the American ideals for the prevention of future wars will 
not come true? On this very score, let me quote an interesting 
extract from a letter written on January 18, 1915, by Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell: 
“Sympathetic messages also come to us from Scouts of 
neutral nations. 
“May I take this opportunity of again thanking you 
especially for those received from our brothers in America. 
“I feel, now more than ever, that through the existing 
extension of the Scout Brotherhood in all countries we have 
the beginning of a practical step towards international 
peace. Such peace cannot be commanded by mere legis- 
lation, it can only be insured by better mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy between the peoples themselves. When 
the European fighting is over, and the nations have real- 
ized from the object lesson the criminality of war, the de- 
termination to establish international peace on a perma- 
nent basis should be 
all the more practi- 


cable where so consic- “iii niin iii iiiiiiuuiuiiuauniniininiNiii 


erable a portion of 
the manhood of each 
country is imbued 
with the international 
comradeship of the 
Scout Brotherhood. 

“Some four years 
ago, in speaking on 
this aspect of Scout- 
ing, I remarked that 
if some _ benefactor 
‘would give us the 
price of a _ Dread- 
nought we could go a 
long way towards 
making Dread- 
noughts unnecessary.’ 

“This was laughed 
at as a joke at the 
time, but with the in- 
creased development 
of Scouting since then, 
I am more than ever 
convinced of the pos- 
sibility. 

“With most cordial 
good wishes for the 
further successes of 
the movement in 
America, believe me 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) : 
“R. Bapen-Powe 1.” 






My dear Mr. Livingstone: 


Every Scout 
Has Big Re- 
sponsibility 
Y this, of course, 
General Baden- 
Powell meant that the 
money value of a Dread- 
nought would go so far 
in establishing the Scout 
Movement and its ideals 


Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, 
President, National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, 

Washington, D. C 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington 


Now that hostilities have ceased, I am glad to advise that it is 
unnecessary to continue the black walnut census and the work of 
collecting carbon material for the manufacture of gas masks, and 
I request that you so advise the members of your organization. 


I am advised that the Boy Scouts of America, up to November 
15th, had reported to the War Department a total of approximately 
20,758,660 board feet of black walnut lumber which they had 
located, which amounts to about 5,200 carloads. 


I am further advised that in addition to the innumerable lots, 
large and small, of fruit stones and other carbon material which 
the smaller scout centers collected and which cannot be tabulated 
by itself, the larger scout centers have turned in 100 carloads, 
enough to make over half a million masks. 


This is a splendid achievement for these lads and speaks volumes 
for the training that the Boy Scouts of America is giving to the 
upgrowing citizenry of our country. 


The members of the Boy Scouts of America have in their help 
to the War Department lived up to their reputation for loyal and 
effective service in a manner which has won them the respect 
They have nobly worked at the 
front “over here” as well as “over there” for liberty and justice. 

In order that the members of your organization may be in- 
formed as to the discontinuance of these two campaigns and of 
our heartfelt thanks for what they have done, I would appreciate 
your sending them a copy of this letter with a letter of instruc- 
tions from your own organization. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) NEWTON D. BAKER, 


and admiration of the Nation. 


good-will throughout the world that misunderstanding, ill-will 
and war would disappear. My! what a big responsibility rests 
on each of: you Scouts! 


ND now, my dear Scouts, you will be 

delighted and inspired to read this splen- 
did telegram which the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the American Navy, 
sent us on the occasion of the Victory Armistice parade which 
the Boy Scouts of America conducted in practically all the 
cities of our country immediately following official announce- 
ment that the armistice had been signed: 

“Will you be good enough to give my greetings to the Boy 
Scouts. These chivalric young crusaders, who have rendered 
such patriotic service in this war, convince us that the America 
of the future will be worthy of the America of the fathers.” 


Telegram From 
Secretary 
Daniels 


HE Boy Scouts of America was the first or- 

ganization to conduct demonstrations 
which looked forward instead of backward after 
the official news of the signing of the armistice reached our 
country. In New York City and throughout the country they 
paraded in uniform within twenty-four hours of the receipt of 
the news. The banners which they carried asked the people to 
continue buying War Savings Stamps, saving food and support- 
ing all of the needed activities until the soldiers were all safe 
at home again. 


Victory 
Parades 


HE War Is Over, But Our Work Is Not,” 
was one of the most effective slogans 
uted in the Victory parade of scouts in New 
York City on the day succeeding the signing of the armistice. 
The message should be printed deep in every scout’s .nind as the 
new year opens.. Even during the war period just past it is 
doubtful whether there 
were any greater or 
more numerous calls 
for Scout Service than 
the New Year will 
bring. It is truer than . 
ever today that our | 
great organization and 
every member of it must 
be prepared to be help- 
ful to the nation, to our 
respective communities 
and to Scouting. 


The War is ‘“ 
Over But— 







November 26, 1918. 


War Savings 
Stamps 
Campaign 

‘COUTS will be 

cheered with the in- 

formation that full 
credit will be given for 
all W. S. S. sales made 
since the beginning of 
the W. S. S. Campaign 
to December 8lst, 1918. 
Without waiting for the 
red postcards to come 
through the post offices, 
National Headquarters 
will give credit for all 
sales reported by scout- 
masters on special re- 
port blanks provided by 
the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment for that pur- 
pose. 

The Treasury Depart- 
ment has advised Na- 
tional Headquarters 
unofficially that scouts 
are expected to help 
with the 1919 War Sav- 
ings Stamp Campaign 


Secretary of War. 


of brotherhood and ill (Continued on page 48) 
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On the Trail of 


1. Bridge Builders. 

2. A Scout is Kind. 

3. All in, but smiling. 

4. Three heads are better than two, 

5. Silver lining. 

6. There’s snow place like here. 

7. A “K. P.” salute from Hawaii. 

8. A hole in the ground, some sticks and— 


FIRST PRIZE AVWARDB 
Rules for Pholot 








. Scoutmaster G. F. Morgan, . Clarence Arima, 
Troop 2, Roxburg, Idaho 
Athens, Ohio. P. O. Box 386. 

2. S. Executive Sawyer, Pics tJ ue } Ww 
Lancaster Council, 5 fee a o 
15 West Orange St., 105 Victoria Place, 
Lancaites. Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 

3. M. W. Reynolds, . N. W. Reynolds, 
Troop 29, Troop 29, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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>f te Camera Scouts 


0, Fish for mine. 
). First Atd. 
. Eagle nest—camouflaged eaglets on top 
2. Our Prize Fatties. 
B To bake the spud in inud. 
4, And when the bake was opened—Oh boy! 
5, Black Bear. 
aie 6, Dog Teaming in the Canadian Rockies. 


ARDHD GROUP 8, 9, 13& 14 
- Photoist on page 35 
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7, weil + Thayer, . William L. Miller, 14. E. P. Bellinger, 
603%) ald Bidg., 6106 Igleside Avenue, 123 Mason St., 
Howe (awaii. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

and %§P. Bellinger, s 15. T. H. Bamforth, 
123 Mf St., - Troop 1, 303 Rogers Bldg., 
Cinci§ Ohio. Tyrone, Pa. Vancouver, B. C. 
).. Scouimk W. Gratz, 3. E. P. Bellinger, . Russell Nash, 





401 IEnd Ave., 123 Mason St., Clay City, 
NewM City, Cincinnati, Ohio. Indiana. 
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30Days Trial 


Select—from our’ 
particular style of a Ry laeRe % nn ey you 
desire. They arepictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
charges paid by us to your town, for 
Days Free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 








TION 

cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. Wewill send youa 
copy of the bank sagreemeat. 


from 
a epeodt fate FAC. 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings } possible by an of our great annual out- 
put. The “Ranger” catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles and sundries in the world. Baok 
of your purchase stands the oldest and most s 
bicycle concern in the country. 
PARTS AND REPAIRS {92 kinds of 
cycles are accurate- 
ly pictured and described i the sundry (Am pee S = this 
catalog, as well as. all the latest Gomantig one an 
icycle nd attac ires, inanps, 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
In fact, t this “ Ranger” Dlcyele cat catalog is the recog- 
nized Buying Guide for bicycles and — — 


ae ae and 

exhibit ‘> bicgeles. Select the ‘Motorbike, 

Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 

unior or other style desired and make money 
orders while you ride and enjoy it. 

SEND NO MO but write today for the new 

9 1919 catalog with pricesso 

low will astonish ~ —— _ particulars of our 

new offer to send a//c: mae the “‘ Rang- 

er” bicycle you oueet for hirty, “Days Free Trial, 

You can’t afford to buya bicycle, tires or sundries with- 

out first learning what we can offeryou. Write now, 


MEAD oonsir. cnicess 


The Official SCOUT AXE 


You can tell a good axe by the way it “feels.” The 


PLUMB Scout Axe 


is balanced exactly right 
—a true stroke every time! 
Keen — holds its edge; 
tempered by special 
armor-plate heat treat- 
ment. Made of one-piece 
<pap-tesged steel. Nail 
slot. 


Price, 





















Axe Alone, 

$1.25 

Axe with Leather 
Sheath, $1.50 


Sold by good hardware 
stores everywhere 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 








HAPPYNEW YEA: 
NOW BEAT iT 
’M BUSY WITH 
DATES aS 


Vege 





He 


BUT 
LISTEN 











| Think and Grin 


guvevenecaneneennnen nine 





Winners for January 

A. D. Wood, Texas; Frank E. Holcomb, Ohio; 
Bruce K,. Skeoch, New York; Jack Thomas, Ten- 
nessee; Roy Ziegler, Connecticut Robert L. 
Davis, Indiana; Hermon B. Kin West Vir- 
ginia; William Schmidt, New Vork Leroy 
Cooper, Illinois; Clyde es California; S. D. 
Kapelsohn, New Jersey; E. P. White, Missouri. 


All in the Bill 


First Class Scout: “How many 
the building of a crow’s nest? 
Tenderfoot: “Dunno.—How many?” 

First Class Scout: “None go, they are all 
carried there.” 


sticks go to 


Talking of Scraps 
Tenderfoot: “That was some scrap at supper 


last night.” 
Scoutmaster: “What’s that—a scrap?” 
Tenderfoot: “Yep! The coffee soaked a roll.” 


* * * 


Fire! 


First Class Scout to Tenderfoot: “If a bur- 
glar entered the cellar would the coal shoot?” 


Tenderfoot: “No, but perhaps the kindling 
wood.” 
* 7 . 
Too-Too-Toooooo! 
Old Lady: “Can you tell me what time the 


train leaves for Chicago?’ 
“Two to two,” snapped the Ticket Agent. 
Old Lady (indignantly): “Be you the whistle?” 


* * 


Over! 


Yankee to Irishman: “I guess America has 
the best jumpers in the world.” 


Irishman: “Why, how’s that?” 

Yankee: “Why the other day one of our men 
ran 30 miles and then he jumped a five-barred 
gate. 

Irishman: “Shure, no wonder he did it, just 


look at the run he tock.’ 
* . — 


Not Curtailed 
What kind of a dog is best—a dog with a 
disabled tail or a y* with a good tail’ 

The one with the Sisabled tail, of course, be- 
cause every dog has his day, but a dog with a 
disabled tail has a weak end, 

* * * 


Tenderfoot (at, Ship Yard): 
boat out there 
First Class Bue 


“What is that big 
“That’s a Man o’ War.” 


Tenderfoot: “And the little one, beside it?” 
First Class Scout: “That’s a tug.’ 
Tenderfoot: “Tug? O, I see, a Tug o’ War. 


I’ve heard of them. 
* . _ 


A Lesson in Spelling 
What does this spell? “Ghoughphtheightteau.” 
According to the following rule it spells “‘po- 
tato.” 
gh-p as in hiccough. 
ough-© as in dough. 
phth-t as in phthisis. 
eigh-a as in neighbor. 
tte-t as in gazette. 
eau-o as in beau. 
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Thus you have potato. 





To Help the Buds Shoot 


First Class Scout (to small tenderfoot): “If 
you could join the Army I know what branch 
of service you would a: upon. 

Tenderfoot: “What 


First Class Scout: “Why the infant tree 
(Infantry) of course.’ 
+ * * 
Full Crops 


Scoutmaster to Grub Scout: “Did your gar- 
den help things along?” 
Grub Scout: “Yes, it helped the neighbors to 
raise some of the eer chickens I ever saw. 
* 


All Feet (Net Hands) to the Pumps! 
Scout’s Mother: “John, dear, you’d better not 
go out to the dance this wet night; your rub- 
bers leak.’ 
Efficiency Scout: Pig nmng 's all right, ma. 
got pumps inside of ’e 


. * * 


I’ve 


Moving 
Wise Scout: “Say, Scout, are you fond of mov- 
ing pictures?” 
Tenderfoot: “I dote on ’em.’ 
Wise Scout: “Well, drop laees Friday and 
give me a hand: We’ il be moving then.” 
* +. * 
Yes, But the Needle— 
Examiner: “How many points has the com- 
pass.’ 
Scout: “None, sir, it’s round.” 
* * 
Z-z-z-Z-zZ-z-z-z-z 
“Do you know the scientific name 


Th, ma” 


Tenderfoot: 
for snoring?” 
Eagle Scout: 


Tenderfoot: “Sheet Music.” 
. * * 
De Debbil’s Loss 
Parson: “Jonson, you hadn’t oughter swiped 


dat chicken, "cause de debbil sent it just to 
tempt you, he did.” 
Jonson: “Well, suh, den de debbil sho’ los’ his 
chicken.’ i) Be 
. 


Industrious 


There was once an old Scotch lady who was 
widely famed in her vicinity as always having 
a good word for everyone. 

This old lady had just made one of these kind 
remarks of a very worthless person when her 
friend said: “Well I believe, Mrs. MacGregor, 
you’d have a good word for ‘Satan himself.” 

“He shorely is a very industrious fellow,” 
came the ready response. 

— * * 


And They Haven't Benzine Since 


A man gave his pants to a colored janitor to 
press and clean. he darky wanted the pants 
so he did not return them. he man came to 
him one day and asked for his pants. The 
janitor replied that they could not be cleaned. 

“Have you tried kerosene?’”’ asked the gentle- 
man 

“y es, Ah’s tried kerosene.” 

“Have you tried benzine?” 

“Yes, Ah’s tried benzine.” 

“Have you tried ammonia?” 

“No I ain’t tried ’em on me yet, but ah knows 
they’ll fit.”’ 
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the wriggling movements grew slower and 
more labored and finally ceased altogether. 
Homer straightened up and drew one 
sleeve across his forehead. 

‘Whew! tl it’s hot work,” he gasped. 

“Do you think it’s dead yet?” asked 
Curly. 

“There can’t be much left of him. Let’s 
see what it is.” 

Together they deftly jerked off the 
tarp, ready to act should there be any 
sign of life. One blanket was pulled away, 
then another, and the two boys exclaimed 
in astonishment as the mangled, crushed 
remains of a huge rattler were revealed. 

“Holy smoke!” cried Homer. “Will 
you look at the size of it!” 

He poked it with his stick, but only a 
slight muscular movement passed through 
the body. “It sure is one whopper,” he 
wer’ on. “Thirteen rattles, hasn’t it? How 
the dickens did it ever manage to crawl 
into your bed?” 

Curly gave him an odd look. “It didn’t,” 
he said slowly. “It couldn’t. I rolled 
that bed up before we went out this morn- 
ing and haven’t touched it since. Besides, 
the door’s been shut all day and there isn’t 
a hole it could get through. I know, be- 
cause I stopped them all up when I first 
came down.” 

The other’s face grew serious. “But 
how— Do you mean it was put in?” 

“I don’t see how else it got here.” 

“Pedro?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

For a moment there was silence as 
Homer gazed down at the rumpled 
blankets. 

He burst out suddenly, “A man isn’t 
human who’d do a thing like that. Sup- 
pose it had bit you?” 

Curly shrugged his shoulders. He was 
recovering from the shock of his very 
narrow escape. “You’d likely have had to 
hunt up someone else to chum with,” he 
said lightly. “He’s sure got it in for me, 
hasn’t he?” 

Homer picked up the snake on the end 
of his stick and threw it out of the door. 
“It doesn’t seem natural for him to be so 
devilish for such a little thing,” he com- 
mented in a perplexed tone. “I don’t un- 
derstand it.” 

“You can never tell with a greaser,” 
Curly remarked. “They'll nurse a grudge 
an awful long time. Well, there’s one 
good thing about it; we know he’s still 
around and we can look out for ourselves. 
Let’s turn in.” 

He pulled the soiled and bloody blankets 
out of his bed and tossed them into a 
corner. Then, having fixed the table firmly 
against the door, he lay down with Homer. 
The latter was soon asleep, but it was 
some time before Curly followed his ex- 
ample. Try as he might he could think 
of no plausible explanation of the malig- 
nant hatred shown him by a man with 
whom, up to the past few days, he had 
never exchanged a word. Though he had 
made light of it the situation perplexed 
him not a little, for, at heart, he agreed 
with Homer that the episode of the un- 
cooked supper was almost too trivial to 
be the real foundation of the trouble. 


HE remainder of their stay at Jones 
Camp was not pleasant. Although 
there were no more visits from Pedro the 
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atmosphere of suspense and the feeling 
that at almost any time a bullet might be 
fired at them from some hidden covert was 
wearing; this was, however, a great stimu- 
lus to industry and both worked to such 
purpose that when they reached the camp 
at the end of the fifth day the fence re- 
pairs had been completed. 

“I’m glad that’s done!” said Homer, as 
he slid from his saddle. “Let’s start back 
now. Seems like I couldn’t put in another 
night in this lonesome hole.” 

“I’m with you,” Curly agreed with 
fervor. 

Within fifteen minutes they had packed 
up, loaded the pack horse and were out 
of sight of the camp. With each suc- 
ceeding mile their spirits rose and by the 
time they reached the ranch house, at 
nine o'clock, they were almost hilarious. 
As they rode up to the corral Bert came 
out of the house. 

“Well! You’re back early,” he said as 
they dismounted and opened the gate. 
“Fence all right?” 

“Sure thing!’ Homer answered. 

“Didn’t take you as long as you thought 
it would.” Bert’s tone was suspicious. 

“We hustled,” Curly explained frankly. 
“That darned greaser was laying for us, 
so we didn’t waste any time.” 

“Did you see him?” Bert demanded. 

“No, but he left his card.” Curly re- 
lated the incident of the snake while Bert 
listened intently. 

“Huh!” he commented when the boy had 
finished. “He always was a worthless crit- 
ter but I didn’t think he was that bad. 
He’d better not show up around here or 
he’ll get what’s coming to him.” 

“He sure will,” affirmed Homer vigo- 
rously, as they turned toward the bunk 
house. 

Entering, they dropped their bundles on 
the floor and were greeted by the as- 
sembled punchers. Curly dropped down 
beside Poley. 


66 DON’T want to see that blooming 
camp again as long as I live.” 

“Nothing the matter with Jones Camp,” 
declared Kawikee. “Freezeout’s a_ lot 
worse.” 

“You never camped there with Pedro, I 
reckon,” Homer put in significantly. 

“Hence these lamentations,” murmured 
Poley. “What have you done with our 
amiable friend? I thought I missed his 
smiling countenance.” 

“Huh!” snorted Homer. “You won’t 
know his smiling countenance if he shows 
it around here.” 

“What the deuce is up, anyhow?” 
drawled Baldy. “What happened? It’s 
like pulling teeth to get anything out of 
Bert.” 


“Didn’t he tell you anything about it?” 
sputtered Homer. 

He plunged into a graphic account of 
the events of the past week which was 
heard with the greatest interest. When he 
finished Pedro’s chances for a speedy tak- 
ing off, should he ever show his face on the 
range, were remarkably good. 

The next morning Poley left for one of 
the camps, while Kawikee and Baldy 
hitched up the mules and started for town 
to get supplies. Having no particular in- 
structions Curly and Homer were slipping 
guietly out of sight when Hanson spied 
them. 

“Hold up there a minute,” he called. “I 
expect you fellows had better get out some 
rope and make hackamores for a spell, I 
want you to start in on the broncs to-day, 
but I won’t have time to help you round 
’em up ’till about eleven.” 

Without comment, the two walked slowly 
to the tool house and leisurely dragged 
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out a coil of rope which they carried 
around to a sheltered spot on the sunny 
side of the wagon shed. Settling down 
comfortably they braided hackamores for 
an hour or more. Then Homer sought 
Bert for further instructions, leaving Curly 
alone. 

For a time the latter braided indus- 
triously, his fingers doing the work me- 
chanically with his mind busy on anything 
but the work at hand. His thoughts were 
miles away when, quite close to him, a soft 
voice broke the stillness. 

“I beg your pardon, but would you 
mind saddling a horse for me?” 


CHAPTER VII 
IntropucING Jack 
S he turned his head swiftly with a 
look of startled surprise, Curly’s eyes 
met those of a young girl who stood 
beside him. The sight was so unexpected 
and she was so very pretty that his pres- 
ence of mind quite forsook him and he 
sat, gazing stupidly at her, a hot flush 
spreading over his face. 

The girl bit her lips and gave a little 
exclamation. “Oh!” she said. “I thought— 
Why, I’ve never seen you before.” 

Curly scrambled to his feet and pulled 
off his hat. “I just came in from camp 
last night,” he stammered. 

“Oh, that’s it.” Her eyes danced a 
little. “How very bold you must have 
thought me when we’ve never been in- 
troduced. My name is Dorothy Graham; 
sometimes the boys call me Jack.” 

“I’m Curly—that is, Jim Harden,” he 
said slowly. “I’m sure glad to meet you.” 
Quite suddenly the amusing side of it 
struck him; his eyes crinkled and his lips 
twitched. “You certainly gave me a 
shock,” he confessed. “I—I’d heard you 
were coming, but nobody told us last night 
you were here. What horse do you want?” 

The girl laughed merrily. “You did 
look—surprised,” she said. “Oh, anyone 
that doesn’t pitch.” 

“Don’t you care about any particular 
one?” 

She smiled at him in a friendly fashion. 
“Yes, of course, I do. I’m crazy about 
Topsy; I rode him a lot last spring. Mo- 
gul’s a nice beast, too, but I’m used to 
never having the same one twice. They’re 
always somewhere else.” 

Curly smiled a little. “You're sure in 
hard luck,” he said. “Topsy and Mogul 
are both out in the remuda; but I reckon 
I can find you a pretty good mount.” 

He took his rope and they walked over 
to the corral. After looking them over he 
decided on Rags, one of Bert’s mounts, 
and, roping him, he led him out of the cor- 
ral and threw on the saddle. He was just 
putting on the bridle when Homer strolled 
around the corner whistling. Catching 
sight of Dorothy, he stopped abruptly, jaw 
dropping. 

“Why, Jack!” he burst out. “Excuse 
me—Miss Graham. I didn’t know you’d 
hit the ranch.” 

The girl shook hands with evident pleas- 
ure. “Uncle and I came down day before 
yesterday,” she explained. 

“Are you going to stay a while?” 

“About one month, I think. Uncle had to 
go to Fort Worth, but he says I can stay 
till we go back to Chicago. All ready?” 
she turned briskly to Curly. 

“"Y-es, I reckon so,” he replied. 

The next moment she was in the saddle, 
handling the spirited animal with the ease 
and grace of a perfect rider. 

Homer exclaimed suddenly: “I clean for- 
got! Bert wants us to saddle up right 
away and round up some broncs to break.” 
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“Splendid!” cried the girl. “And I'll go 
with you. I was just wondering what I 
should do; it’s so stupid riding alone.” 

“Well, s’pose we get busy and surprise 
Bert. He won’t be any better tempered 
if he’s kept waiting.” 

As they started for the house, however, 
they met Hanson. 

“Wonder you wouldn’t take all day,” he 
grunted; then he caught sight of the girl. 
“Hello, Jack; going for a ride?” 

She smiled at him captivatingly. “Good 
morning, Bert. I thought I’d come along 
with you boys if you don’t mind.” 

The Circle Bar boss evidently did mind 
but seemed afraid to say so. 

“Why—er—I don’t believe you'd like it,” 
he stammered at length. “It’s pretty rough 
work.” 

Suddenly her mouth dropped patheti- 
cally. “Of course, if you don’t want me, 
Bert, just say so right out and I'll go 
away alone.” Two reproachful gray eyes 
were raised to his, and Bert instantly 
capitulated. 

“I didn’t mean that, Jack,” he said has- 
tily. “Of course you can come if you 


Having gained her point Dorothy in- 
stantly became all smiles and, as the 
turned northward, she was bubbling with 
good spirits. 

66 HERE’S uncle?” Dorothy asked 
as she took her seat at the dinner 
table some time later. 

“Sure, an’ he’s et his dinner this two 
hours an’ gone for a ride,” Mrs. Reilly 
informed her. 

“Did he say where he was going?” 

“He did not—nor any other worrd.” 

Dorothy devoted her attention to din- 
ner, though this did not prevent her from 
keeping up a running fire of comment with 
the two boys which lasted throughout the 
meal. Bert was silent, and there was an 
absent look in his eyes and a _ puzzled 
frown on his face as he swallowed his food 
mechanically. He was thinking of the 
ranch owner’s remark that morning that he 
could not make an inspection of the ranch 
that day since he had work enough to keep 
him busy till dusk. At length, when the 
others rose from the table he looked up 
with a start. 

“What are you boys going to do?” he 
asked. 

“You want us to tackle the broncs, don’t 
you?” sighed Homer. 

“One of you'll do with me to help.” He 
turned to Curly. “I wish you’d take a 
look through Vega Pasture and see what’s 
become of them three broncs I showed you 
a couple of weeks ago. You remember ’em, 
don’t you? The ones I want broken for 
my mount—two buckskins and a black. 
We missed ’em this morning, and I expect 
you'll find ’em over to the west side.” 

“All right.” Curly hunched his chap 
belt higher. “What’ll I do with them?” 

“Nothing. Just see if they’re all right. 
They generally run with the rest of the 
bunch and I thought they might have got 
out on the wire or something.” 

Curly picked up his hat and started for 
the door. As he glanced toward Dorothy 
her eyebrows went up and her face sud- 
denly became such a perfect interrogation 
point that he almost laughed aloud as he 
nodded. She followed him quickly and 
Homer came behind. 

“I sure got the worst of that deal,” he 
grumbled. “Breakin’ broncs all afternoon 
while you go on a nice outing. I s’pose 
you’re going along,” he added to Dorothy. 

“Of course. Do hurry, Curly, or Bert 
will come out and tell me I can’t go.” 


Y better hustle. 


In the face of such a possibility they 
lost no time in mounting and riding off. 
Cantering across the home pasture, they 
passed through the gate of the larger en- 
closure and, turning to the left, skirted the 
western side. While Curly kept a sharp 
lookout for the missing horses, Dorothy 
chattered on in her eager way and before 
long was possessed of every item of in- 
formation, important and otherwise, which 
Curly could think of regarding his own 
life, besides having volunteered almost as 
many things about herself. 


OTH her parents had died when she was 

very young and since then her home 
had been with her uncle in Chicago; but 
two or three times every year they made 
stays of varying length at the ranch. 

“Td like to stay here always,” she con- 
cluded. “I never get tired of it as I do 
of the city. I do wish uncle would settle 
down here for good, but I suppose he 
could never stand it. He doesn’t seem to 
care for it the way I do.” 

She sighed a little and was silent. Pres- 
ently Curly gave a sudden start and pulled 
out his watch. 

“Phew!” he whistled. “After five. We'd 
I had no idea it was so 
late. It'll be dark in iess than an hour.” 

He had been so interested in their talk 
that he had quite failed to notice how low 
the sun was. They had made a circuit of 
the western portion of the pasture and 
had seen the two buckskins, but not the 
black. There was no time to lose, how- 
ever, and, turning hastily, they started 
back at a gallop. Presently the sun sank 
behind a gorgeous mass of low-hanging 
golden-purple clouds, and in a very short 
time the swift southern twilight began to 
fall. 

“T do hope we’re not going to be caught 
very far out,” Dorothy said anxiously. “TI 
don’t care much about riding in the dark; 
you feel so uncertain.” 

“I’m afraid we will, though,” Curly said 
contritely. “And it’s all my fault, too, 
never noticing the time.” 

“Nonsense, it was my talking,” laughed 
the girl. “I always talk too much. What’s 
that shed just ahead of us?” 

“Vega Camp,” Curly answered. “Don’t 
you remember we passed to the east of it 
this morning? They don’t use it now; this 
part of the fence is looked after from the 
ranch.” 

They were almost opposite it now—a 
long, low, dobe structure with shuttered 
windows and a single door half open which 
gave an impression of desertion and decay. 

“I don’t care for it,” the girl said as 
they swept past the crumbling front. “It 
looks frightfully lonesome.” 

All at once she stiffened in the saddle 
and caught her breath with a sudden, swift 
intake. “The door!” she gasped. “It 
moved !” 

Curly drew his horse closer. “Nonsense,” 
he said soothingly. “It couldn’t move. It’s 
the shadow that makes it seem so. There’s 
no one—” 

Crack! It seemed as though the pistol 
had been fired at his very elbow. Some- 
thing struck his hat and carried it away. 
There was another shot and a_ sudden, 
burning pain like the searing of a red 
hot iron bit through his shoulder. At the 
same instant his horse reared with a snort 
of terror, wavered in the air a moment 
and fell backward, throwing him a dozen 
feet away. A scream, shrill, terrified, rang 
in his ears for an instant and then the 
world was blotted out. 


(To be continued in February Boys’ Lirt.) 
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Settled for Keeps 
(Concluded from page 6) 
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other enemy was not at hand. But when he 
saw the two boys climbing excitedly over 
the rock escarpment, he gave a snort of 
surprise and like a flash turned and dis- 


appeared 


in the woods, his banner waving 


high above his rump in triumph as he de- 


parted. 


“Jim,” cried Paul, his eyes shining as he 
clapped his chum on his shoulder, “I’d 
rather go without venison thirty years than 
to see that game old boy get the worst of 


it ” 


“Here too, Paul,” said Jim. “Best little 
old scrapper in the Sierra Madre range, by 


ginger. 
that mountain lion by now.” 


Come on, let’s see what’s left of 
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the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

tostage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of ir- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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z is as strong to the boy of 
to-day as when young 
\¥4, Boone blazed the trail across 
Yay the Blue Ridge. 







Daniel Boone, 1734-1820 an 
Famous hunter, trapper and 
explorer, Loved the wild 
woods of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in his boyhoo 

learning them so well that he 
aaa the Ohio Valley 


ement The boy of to-day has many creat 
advantages, one of the first of which is the bicycle equipped 
with the 





. . KCTS 
“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back** 
With it he can quickly reach far-away woods and streams that are 


lucky hunting, trapping and fishing places, without tiresome tramping, 
giving him more time for his sport and taking him easily back home. 


Whatever a boy wants to do in work or play, the bicycle helps out. 


Be sure there is a New Departure on the bike you buy, or have your 
dealer put one on your old wheel. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 




















Two Airplane Concerns 
agree to take every one 


» SCOUTS—Let Me Train YOU In 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


AVIATION 


LET ME TRAIN YOU for some of the big posi- 
itm tions that pay big wages; positions that are go- 
wing begging right now because there are not 
enough trained men to fill them. I know the 
Wmgame for I have been flying for years. My ad- 
mvice to you is to decide right now to take a 


Home Course in Aviation ------------------------ 
in your spare time. Send today for our ” Fill Out This Coupon and Mall 
d 


‘6 ° 4 ” ‘oday 
BOOK, “The Science of Aviation” .” cast. George F°“Campbell, Chiet 
I will gladly give it to you free of cost and also , loemeeter, ATIONAL AERO IN- 











of our students who 
have mastered our 
course for the big pay- 
ing positions of Me- 
chanics, Inspectors, As- 
semblers, Engineers, etc. 
You Can Qualify! 





te you a personal letter telling some IN- ¢ TUTE, Dept. 1071, Morton 
SIDE facts about this great industry. You’ll ,/ Building, Chicago, 111. 
Dear Sir: Please send me without ob- 


want to get right in. Address as follows: ¢ 
7 ligation, copy of ‘‘The Science of Avia- 

s tion,” also particulars of Mail Course in 
, the Principles of Aviation. 


Capt. Geo. F. Campbell 


Captain George Preteee 
r 


Campbell, Formerly Thi ’ 
Ace of the Royal Flying Chief Instructor NATIONAL AERO / Name ...........ccccceccecseccceceeccess 
Corps. Chief Instructor of INSTITUTE. ept. 1071. Morton, 

National Aero Institute. Bullding, Chicago, IIinois. BF MD idiscdadsnecthassthsansahhaai nantes 








BANG! 
ZING! 
C. P.M. 


You have caught the 
fur. You have shot 
the fur bearer. Here’s where we 
come in. Trappers’ prize offer and 


FREE Catalog No. 134 


tells how to get the most 
money for your ‘fur the 
quickest. Get more fur 
this year. Tag every ship- 
ment to 


CHAS. P. MANN & CO. 


St. Louis’ Largest 
Commission House 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


MUCH HIGHER 
FUR THAN LAST YEAR 


Ship your beef hides here 
ALL THE 
MONEY 



























WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


trae VULCAN marx 


Shaving Brushes 


are guaranteed not to shed bristles 
or hair nor to fail in any respect. 
Having one, insures its owner 
against all brush troubles, 

These brushes have ends as soft 
as the finest velvet, and the mass of 
hair has stiffness and elasticity te 
rubinthe lather to make it effective. 





JOHN L. WHITING- & 
5. J. ADAMS CO. 





ULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. ‘To first 


pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at,»nce—no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 463 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





hal 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


* 
fer Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
' 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
kee, 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Winter Hikes By Dan Beard 


(Continued from page 16) ; 








Although one must dress 
warmly for winter hiking 
one should not dress clums- 
ily; for instance, however 
comfortable may be the 
big fur lined coat, fur 
gloves and cap worn by 
the Chief in the city or in 
an automobile, the same 
clothes in the winter woods 
would be clumsy and 
make walking through the 
brush and over the rock an 
exercise producing misery 
in place of joy. 

Always’ wear woolen 
socks and stockings in the 
woods, the number of pairs 
depending on the weather. 
For extremely cold weather 
three pair are none too 
many. 


O much for the winter clothes. Now for 
the winter fire. The fire may be built 
on trampled snow in the lee of a rock that 
rises from the frozen mud of a swamp. 
Fig. 28 shows a camper trampling down 
the snow preparatory to building a fire. 
The reason he is trampling the snow is 
because he has no shovel with which to 
clear it away and if he attempts to build 
a fire on the natural soft snow it will put 
out the biaze. 
The best way, which requires little 
trouble and produces most satisfactory re- 





sults, consists of first 
tramping down the snow 
until it is hard and com- 
pact and then making a 
hearth of bark, Fig. 29, or 
of sticks of wood, Fig. 30. 

Do not try to use stones; 
in the first place they are 
probably frozen tightly to 
the earth and in the second 
place they are filled with 
frozen moisture and there- 
fore are liable to explode 
under the fierce heat of the 
fire. 

Neither will any Scout 
or woodsman follow the 
tenderfoot method of 
building a fire against a 
living tree, and, by scorch- 
ing, ruin the tree, but they 
will seek a stone, Fig. 30, 
or a snow-covered log, Fig. 
29, as a back to the fireplace. 

It has taken years an 
propanganda work to turn the attention 
of the public to the joy of out-door life 
but now the rush for the out-doors is 
equalled only by the rush of the nations 
on the other side to climb aboard the band 
wagon of the Allies. 

Keep it up, boys, live out-doors, sleep 
out-doors, eat out-doors and we will be 
the healthiest, brightest and strongest na- 
tion on earth for ever and ever, 

Amen! 
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Strange Sentries By 


Ladd | 
Pumley 





ERY soon after the beginning of the 

war it was noticed that cats, dogs, 

pet and even wild birds, as well as 
chickens, ducks and geese were aware of 
distant battles or of the approach of ene- 
mies. All over the north of England the 
keepers on game preserves noticed that 
the pheasants became excited and squawked 
their alarm when a naval engagement was 
taking place in the North Sea. In France 
the approach of hostile airplanes was fore- 
told by the uneasiness shown by bird pets. 
Early in the war parrots were placed in 
the Eiffel Tower to give warning, long be- 
fore human eyes and ears could detect 
the fact, of the approach of enemy planes. 
Very soon, however, the parrots became 
useless, as they became familiar with hos- 
tile airplanes and no longer showed the 
least interest. 

Of all the animals and birds that gave 
their warnings as sentries, during the in- 
itial stages of the war, the bird that by 
some strange mixup in ideas is supposed 
to represent stupidity showed the most 
amazing instinct in detecting coming dan- 
ger. In August, 1914, throughout Belgium 
and northern France the village geese 
hissed and screeched their warnings long 
before the enemy appeared. Possibly the 
geese felt in their broad webbed feet the 
vibrations of the earth caused by distant 
gun and cannon fire, or, perhaps, they de- 
tected the air vibrations. 

When the war became a trench conflict 
the soldiers in the trenches cultivated pets 
—dogs, cats, parrots, and even goats and 
pigs. And it was soon observed that the 





feathered or four-footed friends knew that 


their masters were in peril and managed 
to give warning when a raid of the enemy 
was about to take place. 

The story is told of a little pig that was 
intended for a roast but never went into 
the baking oven. Piggy was owned by a 
French aviator, and, on excellent authority, 
it is said that “Ace Piggy” showed his 
excitement when enemy planes were com- 
ing and managed in some piggy way to 
notify his master. These mysterious pow- 
ers as a sentry were the wonder and talk 
of all the aviators of the sector and 
Piggy’s masters came to depend absolutely 
upon his little sentry of coiled tail and 
beady eyes. 


ATS, too, have proved that they have 

ears and instinct for other things than 
mice. On an active sector in the north of 
France a dainty maltese developed amaz- 
ing ability as a sentry. 

And we cannot think it strange that 
there were many dogs in the trenches 
which developed wonderful instinct as sen- 
tries and many dog’s masters who learned 
to rely absolutely on the warnings of their 
pets. A little English dog sentry in the 
trenches on the Somme front always 
warned his master long before an enemy 
raid came over the top.’ And an English 
aviator on the same front could tell from 
the excitement of his pet Yorkshire that 
enemy airplanes were abroad and that an 
attack was intended. Immediately he was 
wont to notify the other aviators so that 
preparations against the attack were made 
long before a human sentry could give his 
warning. 
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“To Get Most Money For Your Furs, 
My Boy, Ship Them to Taylor!” 


He, shipped to Taylor for over forty years, 
lad, and they’ve always paid me more than 
I could have gotten anywhere else. I do all my 
business with Taylor!’’ 
That isa common experience among our old 
trappers. They have tried Taylor and found that 
not only do they get their money at once but also 


See That Your 72a 


Tag Is Marked 


Your Check Goes Our system 
to You Immediately £0" Prompt 


payment is 


INTERNATIONAL 4 


"FUR EXCHANGE 





no danger and lots of excitement. 
And with wool so scarce this year 
and furs so necessary, it is a patriotic 


that they get most/ Taylor has been in business 
49 years and has become ‘‘ America’s Greatest Fur 
ffouse.’’ This immense size has been won by fair 
dealing. Taylor has graded every pelt to its 
highest possible standard. Old trappers keep on 
shipping to Taylor. Andnewonesbegin. The way 
for you to get highest prices is to ship to Taylor. 


or And Ship Your 
Bundle Today! 


ee em RT SARE cue RR Am 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 








; : d me 
the most perfect ever devised. You form of money- » Trap for Gentlemens Sos 
get your money atonce. ‘The moment ‘Taylor, wo ee 
ur furs come in, they are graded, Se ° 2 ° : 
and your check is sent immediately. Ship Your Furs Today nd 


You run no risk. Two of the strong- 
est St. Louis banks and over a million 
trappers vouch for us. 

Big Steady Profits in 73 ¥ # yy 
Trapping for Taylor *)casfars, 
If you’re not trapping now, begin at 
once. It offers more than big profits, 
too; in it you will find health and fun, 


of the year. 


But ship to Taylor today. 


eee, St. Louis, Mo. 


(3814) 


Coupon Later if You Have To 


Ship at once while prices are so 
high. This is the high price 
: y Tag your furs to 
immediately—all you have collected. 
And if you need any of our literature 
check items you want and send cou- 
pontous. We will reply promptly. 





oO Trapping. 
Mark A ae if 
you want to become 


[] Fur Price [] $hleping Tags. 


$ FREE. Ready to tie 
Pe asuccessful trapper List. “s a rk on your bundles. 
tio ou 
Talor 0 Antmats in square if y' How to Skin 
Colors. Mark want our up- Animals. Full 


square if you want instructions in pre- 


yRES lor Pie- to-minute fur re- paring your pelts 
2 ports—FREE, ‘ 

Name..... PITTI! 

BS eB, WB iics ic cen s00 s MNMBss 00600000 SBOR: o0s cnvcscctsoscancccsss 
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OFFICIAL BOSTON AGENTS 


y Scout 


Uniforms 
Gquipment 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 





WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ®& ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. ™S» 


Porn 0. 
‘ 4 Boston 
THE: SERVICE: STORE. 
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THE ARMY BUGLE—$5.00 


Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 





The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army. 

It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish. 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 


High 

Brass 

Polish, 

or Sand" 

re 

2 acquered 
Finish. 

















This model is @ great favorite among the best 
Buglers of to-day. 
Select your Bugle and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 
THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, IN 
Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 











PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Exercises, Etc. 

GET THE NEW SCOUT SONG 
“Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today?” 
It’s a hummer. Price 25c. 

Send for free catalog. 

THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colorado 

30! International Trust Bidg. 














WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. Scout 
Masters also write for ‘‘What others are doing.”’ W. W. 
Leggett, Princeton, N. J 
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Camp Pike, Ark. 


EAR OLD GANG: 
Here’s a bit of news; next 
month you will find no letter 


tacked up over the fireplace, but 
the Cave Scout will be waiting for you 


himself. And a mighty tickled old duffer 
I will be to see the bunch again! I didn’t 
expect to see you for at least two years 
when I came into Uncle Sam’s army. I 
thought I would have a chance to send 
you a lot of interesting stories from France 
and a description of the capture of Berlin, 
but our Yanks over there busted up the 
party before I got anywhere near the scrap. 
Well, I missed the party and you will miss 
the stories. But, thank Heaven, it is all 
over and the killing of our boys has ended. 
Of course, those of us who didn’t get a 
chance to go across are sorry we didn’t get 
a good crack at the Huns, but not one of 
us wanted the war to continue just to give 
us that chance, even if we do consider those 


| chaps on the other side the luckiest men in 
| the world. 


But we have the satisfaction of knowin 
that we did everything we could do. An 
we know that we would have gene through 
the hell of modern warfare with happy 
hearts if it had been necessary for us to 
do so. We have a suspicion, too, that after 
the Kaiser had had a taste of Yankee fight- 
ing, and that after he found out how many 
million more Yanks just like the sample 
we had in France, were getting into condi- 
tion over here, he decided to save his hide 
by a quick cross-country sprint into Hol- 
land. So we feel that we have had our 
share in licking the Huns even though we 
never drilled a bullet through one of their 
thick skulls. 

The Cave Scout is waiting now for his 
honorable discharge and by the time you 
read this letter he will be hitting the trail 
back to the old Cave. And he will be a 
better and a wiser Cave Scout in a great 
many ways than he was when he became 
a member of Uncle Sam’s team in the In- 
ternational League. All of us will leave 
this camp better and wiser men. 


WISH, fellows, that you could have seen 

this bunch when they first hit Camp Pike 
and compare them with the huskies who 
will leave here this week. When these men 
came into camp they were physically sound 
—they had to be to pass the strict physical 
examination—but they were rather a pasty- 
complected oufit, many of them too fat and 
others not fat enough. Today, after three 
months work, you would never recognize 
them as the same group of men. hose 
sallow-complexions are gone and you never 
saw a more vouched, snappy crowd in 
your life. The fat fellows have melted off 
their surplus bacon and the skinny ones 
have put a layer of meat on their bones. 
Those wobbly-legged men have disappeared 
and in their place is an organization of real 
men who come in from a long hike in the 
rain, with mud to their ankles, loaded down 
with rifles and full packs and singing with 


lusty voices: “We ain’t got weary yet!” 

How did this change come about? Well, 
Uncle Same knows that « good soldier must 
be able to stand hard knocks—he must be 
a good athlete—and he has a_ wonderful 
system of training. He gives his soldiers 
plenty of hard, outdoor work, plenty of 
good grub three times a day, plenty of 
water to keep themselves clean and plenty 
of sleep. Furthermore, he never gives them 
a chance to fill themselves up with booze. 
If a man has any stuff in him at all he is 
bound to develop under that kind of treat- 
ment. You can take my word for it, Scouts, 
there never has been a stronger, healthier 
bunch of men in the world than you will 
find in Uncle Sam’s Army today. 


O you remember that talk we had in © 


here a few months ago about being your 
own boss? Do you remember, also, what 
the Cave Scout said about bossing your- 
self, that is, making yourself do the things 
you know ought to be done whether you 
want to do them or not? Uncle Sam has 
been giving his boys some mighty fine train- 
ing along that line, too. No man can be 
a first class soldier unless he is able to 
boss himself. If he can’t make himself get 
up in the morning, when he feels that he 
would give ten years of his life for another 
wink of sleep, there won’t be anybody to 
do it for him and he will get into trouble 
with nobody to blame for it but himself. 
He must make himself keep on marching 
when every muscle aches and when he feels 
like stumbling to the side of the road and 
throwing himself down on the ground to 
rest. He must make his legs carry him 
over the top in a charge on a machine gun 
nest when he knows there is not one chance 
in fifty of his coming back alive. When a 
man can make himself do such things as 
that you can bet he comes pretty close to 
being his “own boss.” 

Speaking of saving time, we have learned 
that trick in the Army, too. Every minute 
counts. What would you think of comin 
in off a dusty drill field and being sequel 
to change your clothes, clean up, shine your 


shoes and have your riflle ready for inspec- | 


tion in twenty minutes? Well, the first 
thing I said was, “It can’t be done.” But 
we soon found out that it could be done 
and that we had to do it. It would sur- 
prise you to see how fast a fellow can move 
when he has to. 


E have learned so much and have re- 

ceived so many benefits that it is hard 
to say which is the most important, but I 
think the most valuable thing of all is our 
new conception of patriotism. I know the 
words “Our Flag” and “My Country” mean 
more to me now than they ever would have 
meant if I had not ,oined the Army. To 
begin with we all gave up something dear 
to us—home and friends—when we re- 
sponded to Uncle Sam’s call. And it is 
as true as day that the things you make 
some sacrifice for are the things you value 
most highly. 
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to camp and began to catch the spirit of 
the Army, Old Glory looked different to 
us than it ever had before. I can under- 
stand now why men will follow that old flag 
to certain death. 

To me there is no incident in the whole 
day of army life—not even excepting meals 
—that I enjoy so much as “retreat.” Any 
man who can stand on the parade field at 
present arms while “To the Colors” is 
sounded or “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
is played and not feel something stirring 
around inside his breast has something de- 
cidedly wrong with him. I have always 
thoroughly enjoyed the hustle of prepar- 
ing for “retreat” and have made it a matter 
of pride to look as neat as possible and to 
have my rifle as clean as possible, for I 
want to be worthy of “Old Glory” when I 
pay my respects. You fellows know how 
I feel, I am sure, for I have seen some- 
thing of this same spirit in scout camps 
that I have visited. 


ELL, these are some of the reasons 

why the Cave Scout feels that he is a 
better and a wiser man than he was when 
he joined the Army. But say, boys, think 
how much more those men in France have 
learned than we have here in the United 
States. If Old Glory has come to mean so 
much to us, how much more must our Flag 
mean to those who have faced death in its 
cause. 

Back to their homes throughout America 
there is now returning a wonderful host of 
men—strong, clean and brave. They have 
come to love America because of what they 
have given to her. They will continue to 
serve their country by living lives worthy 
of Old Glory. 

Out of the ranks of this splendid Army 
will come thousands of leaders for Boy 
Scout troops. They will expect much of 
us Scouts, for they know what discipline 
is and how much it can accomplish. But 
I know that the boys of America will meet 
them more than half way. If I’m worth 
two whoops as a prophet, you’d better keep 
your eyes skinned for the biggest doings 
the Scout Movement has ever seen. 

Don’t miss our reunion next month. Till 
then, Happy New Year! 


Tue Cave Scovt. 





Photographic Cone 
test Rules 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered or re- 
turned. 


1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 


2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance of 
the date of publication. 


3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
ae addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 


(Photographs agesmted and published become 
the property of BOYS’ LIFE.) 
Subjects for future contests: 


March—Winter Fun. 
April—Spring Hikes. 


New Brunswick Troops of Boy Scouts 
are proud to mention the fact that in their | 
City are two famous houses in which Gen- 
eral Washington had his headquarters in 
1776, when marching to cross the Dela- 
ware to attack the Red Coats. Both are 
in many places pierced with bullet holes. 











Don’t miss the fun of the first snowstorm by having to 
stay in-doors with a cough. What's the use of coughing, any- 
way? Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops will relieve it. A 
good scout always carries a box in his pocket and drives away 


coughs, colds and sore throat. 


Pure. No Drugs. Eat them like candy. 


Zi Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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What ’uh you got? 





The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Take advantage of the big fourteen months offer on 
page 47 to renew your subscription to BOY’S LIFE 








places to go for fish and game, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman 
tells you how to shoot and fish, how to train a dog 
for hunting, how to trap fur-bearing animals, how 
to start and run a gun or rifle club, and a lot of 
other things you want to know about. 

Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad to 
chip in with you because he will enjoy the National 
Sportsman as much as you will. 








LOOK HERE SON We will send you these 8 beautiful outdoor 

’ sport pictures, reproduced on heavy art paper, 
size 9 x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, for 25c in stamps or coin. Your 
room will look great with these pictures tacked up on the wall. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE on receipt 


‘ . of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 
which is a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best 


ne ao 


National Sportsman Magazine, 
217 Col Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the National Sportsman and the set 
of 8 outdoor Pictures. 
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Father Time's nN) pe 
Own 1919 ait 


Troop 


We have made all prep- 
arations to receive them. 
Just look over these sea- 
sonable supplies that are 
ready for every member of Father Time’s Troop. You can buy everything a Scout needs in the way of equipment thro 
the Supply Department which is ready to serve you efficiently and promptly right through the New Year—from 


January to December. 
The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


No. 3581—BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK, compiled by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Full of surprises. Bigger in size than three ordinary books; size 74% x 10% 
inches. Famous fiction writers have contributed 14 stories of football, base- 
ball, stories of scouts, of prep. school life, sea-stories, business stories—all 
stories you like best. Countless interesting articles of things you should know, 
things you can do, and things you can make. Pages of handicraft articles; 
naturalists, explorers, inventors,—leaders in every walk of life have given of 
their best in this book; 10 nature articles, 20 full-page illustrations, 150 drawings. 
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Contains just what every patriotic boy should know at this time. Among 
the contributors are President Wilson, Secretary Daniels, Secretary Burleson, 
General Pershing, Daniel Carter Beard, Armstrong Perry, Irving Crump, 
William Heyliger, Joseph B. Ames, F. A. Collins, Chief Grub Scout 2 0 
Fullerton, Eugene Wood, The Scout Naturalist, and many others... 0 


A Mine 
of Scout Information [QQ eeuepr 


1919 [Sn ceeeaPRrnca | ee aaa 

BoY ERICA 4 THE 1919 BOY SCOUT DIARY 
Ryte-Me-Calendar Bigger, Better, More Illustrations 
Oni ay, honor {will do my best and New Information 


1- Todo my dutty to God and my Contains many new features 
country and 10 obey the Scout. law and considerable added data. 
There are 256 pages in this issue. 
Sixty-four pages more than the 
revious one. Full of helpful in- 
ormation. Calendar pages have 
been increased, allowing more 
space for memoranda. Four pages 
of new matter have been used, 
relating to war service activities, 
including names of Livingstone 
medal winners in Second and 
Third Liberty Loans. The _ sec- 
tion showing the insignia of the 
United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps has been brought 
up to date, as has the report on 
ean Statistics. A new 
‘Every Boy’s Library” list has 
been prepared. 
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Scout Calendars 


1919 





No. 3139. “RYTE - ME” 
CALENDAR FOR 1919. 
Every day of the whole 365 
during 1919 will be a red- 
letter day if you have one 
of these handsome copy- 
righted Boy Scout Calen- 
dars hanging in your room 
—a daily reminder of the 
helpful Scout Laws. he 
unique feature, though, of 
this calendar is the detach- 
able postcard on every page, 
upon which is attractively 
| orgy one or more of the 

cout Laws, beautifully il- 
lustrated in colors. Six 
pages, with two-month 
calendar on a page; tied _to- 
gether with leather. En- 
closed in attractive envelope 
suitable for mailing. Size 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








A new cover design, new illustrations of the proper way of 
wearing the insignia and accoutrement of a Scout, new cuts 


































5 x 8 inches. Postpaid, 35¢ = of merit badges and new signaling illustrations are among the 
e a improvements in the new edition. 
Start Saving with Three Styles of Binding , 
the New Year 2 ack hfe ( 
pests CELLULOID POCKET at eee 100 po | apcsenescedbessedessedguenecestesess Each - : 
“4 ppropriate y ettere s ~ c — soe eeeee tis ° : eee ti seeeee ; - “te tN : 
al ge Ky KF : Ne. 3013. f ccnrmdt hag Faerie soc ; E 
.oo in dim n with. ‘ i ——— — ‘ : 
special ey “which may “be “kept This Edition of the Diary is limited—so make : 
pelle Bho acMtve ~ sure of your copy by ordering early ; 
Department of 200 Fifth Avenue , | 
Scout Supplies BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA NEW YORK = H 
HULA es «=SC 
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To Serve You All Through the New Year 


New Scout Neckerchiefs 


us 
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= = The new pongee neckerchiefs are proving very popular and are going like hot cakes. They certainly add to the 
= appearance of the scout uniform and give a picturesque touch to the whole troop, especially when on parade. They 
= are now available in all the sixteen colors listed below. Made of a splendid quality of heavy pongee, of the same size, 

= = but much superior to the merceen neckerchiefs previously supplied. They are of excellent appearance, strong and 

= = durable. 

= = In ordering the new pongee neckerchiefs specify number and color as follows: 

= = 620 Red 624 Tea Green 628 Royal Blue 632 Gray 5 50 
: = 621 Maroon 625 Moss Green 629 Violet 633 Black Oc $ ° 
= 622 Orange 626 Dark Green 630 Khaki 634 Sky Blue per dozen 
623 Lemon 627 Navy Blue 631 Dark Brown 635 Gold Each 









MERCEEN NECKERCHIEFS. A limited supply of the old-style merceen neckerchiefs is still available in 
the undernoted colors, and while these last, can be had at.the listed price of 35 cents each. Order by number. 


571 Lemon 583 Sky Blue 5c 
580 Dark Brown 581 Gray 
Each 
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Scout Sweaters Good Values in Dependable 
There is no garment more service- Camp Blankets 


— bt all-year-round convenience 
or Scouting, school and _ general 1 

wear than this olive drab sweater, Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys 
which is suitable for use with the 
regulation Scout uniform. This pop- 
ular style has a standing collar to 
fit under Scout coat, two pockets, 
official buttons. Shipping weight, 3 
Ibs. Boys’ sizes, including 34 chest. 
BUG Dothcdsstnseccnccdcsdansdscdncensd $4.25 
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MI Ne A Book ; These are durable woolen khaki blankets, iden- 
(Hi tical in quality to the full size blankets used by 
eee ate : Every Troop the United States Army. 

A) My No. 1350. Size 5s” x 66”, shi ie aie cass dd $5.00 
“ C Should Have No. 1351. Blankets like Feng soo Png AS All are at 
se least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66”x70”. Uniform 


first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one price. 
Shipping weight, 4 IbS........ccccccccscccccccccccccccceccccocs $6.00 
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Scoutmasters’ Troop 
Record Book. A loose 
leaf, three ring binder, 
size 8% x11 inches, 
covered with durable 
khaki and stamped 
with black lettering. 
Complete with record 
blanks, sufficient for | 
the average troop for 
one year. Express, 
collect. 


IAT 


Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders 


re 1398. Same quality as the above. Sizes range from 66” x 
” to 66” x 80”. So . just as they come as to size at one price. 
Shigsins weight, CTD ccsdnsncscqcttcsnsieascnedsnctensnsséegas $7. 
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TROOP RECORDS Scout Jewelry 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








No. 3516 


$9.75 | 


MI 
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SCOUT JEWELRY SET 








No. 320. Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, cuff links and 
tie clasp; oxidized finish. Each piece die stamped with First 


And now that the’ 1919 parade has started, scouts will Cit: CN ORM yg 5.0:d05ns. cis is chacacupesiesmepeeeceenn ee 
want to appear at their best—fully equipped and pre- ee ie ok i but die stamped with Tenderfoot 
badge design. Sterling elfen oxidized finish..........+.+0. $1.25 


pared for all events. 
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In the meantime here is our card 
SAR HAPPY NEW 
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/ BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Boy Scouts, Attention! 


Uncle Sam’s hat is off to the Boy Scouts. ; 


They gave a splendid account of themselves 
in war service on land and sea. 

Every boy, whether he is a Scout or not, 
should read 


THE SCOUT LAW IN PRACTICE 
by Arthur A. Carey 


It’s the most practical and livable inter- 
pretation of the Scout Law ever written. 
Every word is an inspiration, a stimulus to- 
wards principles as high as those of King 
Arthur’s Knights. 

Mr. Carey defines Honor, Courage (physical 
and moral), Loyalty, Helpfulness, Courtesy, 
Mental Alertness, Obedience, Kindness — in 
such a way that no boy can read the book 
without determination to “do right because 
it’s the only decent thing to do.” 

Mr. Carey does not preach. He spent years 
Scouting, and his book is made up from talks 
to and with Sea Scouts on the ship, Pioneer. 
Sometimes it is the boys who are talking, 
sometimes Mr. Carey. Always what is being 
said is vital to the boy who is a Scout or ex- 
pects to. be one. There isn’t a boy to whom 
“The Scout Law in Practice” will not prove a 
wonderful Holiday gift. 

Included in the authorized list of books sold 
by the Boy Scouts of America. 

Attractively bound; all stores, 65 cents. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


IT’S | 3377 Boys 


The World’s Best Shoe Polish 
EEP your shoes spick and 
span. A little E-Z Shoe 
Polish, a few rubs with cloth 
or brush and presto, a brilliant 

















waterproof shine—old shoes 
made to look like new. No 
more shoe worries on Scout 


Meeting nights. 

E-Z Shoe Polish, Black, Tan, Ox 
Blood and Brown makes the leather 
soft and pliable. 

Be sure to have a box in your kit 
when you go camping. 

Sold in the Best Stores or a full 
size Sample, any color, by mail—10c. 


MARTIN & MARTIN 
3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
“‘E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine” 








———BOY sCOUT— 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, U.S.A. 
(formerly an assistant Scout Master). 


If you are putting on an enter- 
tainment or play you need this. A 
big help in raising money for your 
troop. There’s material here for 
almost any program. 

Your bookstore has it—or we will send 


direct, postpaid. Price, paper binding, 35 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Pearls 


(Continued from page 9) 


of Tia Rau 


BOC ee 





“That’s our place, I take it,” he said. 
“Pve always given it a clear berth when I 
was this way. A nasty hole.” 

“And the weather ain’t lookin’ over and 
above good,” said Daniel Morse. “That's 
the spot, right enough.” 

With the waning of the afternoon the 
weather had slowly changed. Off to wind- 
ward, heavy squalls of rain showed and 
the sea had turned grey. Jim strained his 
eyes and saw a circle of livid green fringed 
with white foam and here and there a black 
fang showing in the creamy wash. It was 
Tia Rau, a half developed atoll, all. reef, 
the central core still below the surface. 
His uncle passed him the glasses in turn, 
bidding him look at un object that showed 
among the rocks. 

“That’s someone’s anchor. All that’s left 
of them,” he said. “I counted seven of 
them stuck in the reef. Seven anchors and 
seven wrecks with the crews gone to feed 
the sharks. Look at the hungry devils, 
now. They think we’re goin’ to give ’em 
another meal.” 

Gliding through the grey water ~ were 
the sickle fins of several sharks, seemingly 
curious at the approach of the vessel. One 
swam high enough to show both the dorsal 
and the upper lobe of his tail. 


BOARD the sloop a little group was 
A forward, a white man among them, 
clad in ducks and singlet, his hair a flame 
of red in the quickening sunset. Another 
white man, with only a waist cloth about 
his loins, his skin almost as dark as a na- 
tive’s, a long black beard streaming across 
his chest, was at the wheel, glancing at the 
schooner as the two boats neared each 
other and the reef. Not a hail was given. 
Already the nearness of the pearls and the 
close finish of the race seemed to have bred 
a sullen hostility. 

“Jim, take the wheel,” said the skipper. 
“Ready, Billi-Boy. Stand by fore and 
main sheets! Ready on the downhauls 
for’ard! Chuck her into the wind, Jim! 
Over with her!” 

On board the sloop the same manoeuvers 
were being gone through but the sloop’s 
sheets were farther out and she was off the 
wind. Jim could hear the shouts of both 
the white men coming down wind plainly. 
The anchors hit the water at almost the 
same second. Down came the sloop’s main- 
sail, then her jib and the two craft rode 
within a cable’s length while their crews 
furled sail. Captain Burr put out a sec- 
ond anchor aft and they repeated the move 
aboard the sloop. 

“Dead heat,” muttered Daniel Morse. 
“What’s the next move?” 

“Can’t get a boat inside that reef for 
an hour yet,” pronounced the skipper. 
“Then it'll be dark. Hail ’em and ask ’em 
to come aboard, Morse. They’ll come. 
Just as anxious to keep eyes on us as we 
on them. We can talk the thing over.” 
Daniel Morse cupped his hands and 
roared the invitation. Somewhat to Jim’s 
surprise, it was accepted. A small boat 
danced over the uneasy waves towards the 
schooner. Two kanakas pulled and the 
white men were in the stern. Jim noticed 
his uncle belting on his automatic. The 
skipper had shoved his out of sight in his 
hip pocket where it bulged conspicuously. 
The greeting between the four was out- 
wardly friendly, but the boat was not sent 
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away, though the native boys climbed 


aboard and fraternized with the schooner’s 
crew. 

“Come below an’ let’s talk this thing 
over,” suggested Daniel Morse. “We'll 
have chow, too. Jim,’ he added. “You 
get a bite in the galley. Better keep out 
of this.” 

The universal meal of canned beef, tea 
and captain’s biscuits was served. Voices 
came up the open hatch. 

“You can’t prove you were here first, 
Morse, and you know it. What’s the use 
of talking?” The voice was high pitched 
and querulous. Jim fancied it belonged 
to the red-headed man. 

“No use talkin’ till to-morrow, anyway.” 
That was the bearded one, Gooch, thought 
Jim. His deeper voice was deprecating. 
“Let’s be sociable. Here’s grog an’ I 
dessay Morse or the skipper here has got 
some cards. We can have a game an’ keep 
each other company. Can’t start anything 
to-night.” 

Then came the chink of glasses, the smell 
of burning tobacco. Jim felt relieved. 
The men were not quarrelsome. Still, they 
had brought their guns with them. The 
skipper came up on deck. Jim went to 
him. 

“Ah, Jim,” he said. “I reckon they’ll 
make a night of it. Don’t you worry none. 
We'll keep the peace till morning. They’re 
mainly bluff, but they got their hook down 
as soon as we did an’, as it stands, they’ve 
got an even look in. They could go back 
an’ claim shares an’ get it.” 

“But uncle’s men would prove he was 
here before? You saw the pearls.” 

“Kanakas’ word ain’t worth a pinch of 
wet salt before the Commissioner. It’s 
two white men against two. Ratiki would 
swear he didn’t get the pearls, anyway. 
And the Crown ’ud claim a big share. 
Might claim to own the reef. No tellin’, 
where there’s pearls in sight. Some one 
‘ud cook up a claim.” 

“What’s a location notice?” asked Jim. 

“Some sort of scribble on a shack or a 
tree to show the lagoon is being worked 
by someone. Don’t know as it’s legal but 
it ’ud bluff off those two. Give us a big 
advantage if we had to put the matter up 
to the Commish. Besides, they’re yellow 
at bottom. Don’t believe they’d start a 
scrap but, if they think they got equal 
rights, they’ll stick, an’ then your uncle’s 
likely to start something by mornin’. I'll 
keep the peace till then. You better turn 
in whenever you feel like it.” 


UT Jim did not feel like it. A plan 

was slowly hatching in his mind. The 
lagoon lay quiet. A small boat could enter 
now. But, patrolling the little gate, criss- 
crossing the fiery trails from their fins, 
moved the sharks. And, on the reef, sev- 
eral anchor stocks, the only monuments of 
the crews that had been wrecked and 
found their fate in the maws of the sea- 
tigers, showed plainly. 

Jim shivered a little and then screwed 
up his courage to his undertaking. “You’ve 
only got to be careful, Jim,” he said, half 
aloud, to hearten himself. “That’s all. It’s 
worth trying. By morning they'll be in 
ugly temper and there may be murder. 
You might avoid a terrible row if you 
take the chance. Buck up and play the 
game!” 

Forward, the natives were chanting their 
island meles (songs), sprawled out on deck. 
Soon they would be asleep. A riding light 
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shone from the sloop. Otherwise it was 
dark. The small boat that had brought 
over Black and Gooch trailed from the 
mainsheet cleat, its oars stuck under the 
thwarts. Jim knew the run of the schooner. 
He went below, down the forecompanion, 
passed into the trade-room and lit a swing- 








The BIGGEST Scouting Adventure 






Any Boy Scout Ever Had! 










































ing I . peor: 
’ ing lamp. Through the doored partition 
* to the a cabin - could hear the laughs 
ut and ejaculations of the four pearl hunters 
as they played cards in seeming amiability. 
Jim found a marking-pot and the lid of 
4 a case of tobacco that was only lightly held 
sa on by two or three nails. Then he set to 
work. Half an hour later he came on 
st, ’ deck again. The native boys were quiet i pam 
a ) now, asleep on the planks. Jim climbed ee. Pat ; 
- > over the rail, got into the small boat and ec —_—e* sas 
P ‘threw off the hitch, coiling the painter. “4 . Our 18 years old, W. Jean LaVarre (a First Class Scout 
_» | The sea pitched only moderately. Though et with 16 merit badges) went scouting for diamonds in 
,  —| the sky was murky there seemed no like- the wilds of British Guiana. With twenty black men of the 
ht | lihood ‘of anything but passing squalls. jungle for paddlers and camptenders, he spent five months 
‘6  § Suddenly the boat lurched as if it had hundreds of miles from “civilization” —and found what he was scouting for! 
I & struck a rock. Jim looked to see a whirl Now (under the title “Up the Mazaruni for Diamonds”) he has written HIS 
ot —_}} of aqueous flame glide off. Another was OWN STORY of this superlative scouting experience for 
Ep * approaching. Still oe  ?— THE 
1g | Sharks! They scraped alongside of the ee ° ° 
) dinghy, Po at re with their snouts, a Biggest, Right. 
ll |) testing its balance. Jim rowed desperately est MEAG asZERne For 
d. for the opening in the reef, fearful that ‘ Boys in all the World 
ry one would seize the blade of an oar. After FE 
he a short, hard pull he reached the gap, shot Every Scout should read this strange, TRUE story 
- through and into the calm water that was The thrill of fighting against great rapids; the terror of the heat of the day and of the 
’ ) alive with light. There was sweat on his dampness of the jungle night and of the strange, dangerous insects of the wild; camp making 
ll § forehead, the sweat of fear. He had under odd difficulties ; trouble when the black men tried to “run things” and how the Scout 
e es : settled it; baboon hunting; a weird celebration of a wedding in a native village ; the queer 
: ¢ passed one-half of the gauntlet but he had food of the natives and their queerer drinks; their primitive but ingenious weapons and 
re ) yet to return. hunting methods; how the American boy “christened” a native who had grown to manhood 
m . . “Buck up and play the game, old scout,” without a name; the shuddersome business of “catching beena ; a curious Fourth of July 
ve ‘ observance in the jungle—then the diamond country, how they “‘prospected,” how they found 
+ he murmured and paddled over to where sparklers worth thousands of dollars; how the boy had to race hundreds of miles to escape 
*k the largest anchor-stock stood almost up- death—all of these things and many more are graphically described by Scout LaVarre. . . 
: ‘ 9 ors Not only the thrilling adventures but the unfamiliar facts which LaVarre learned at first 
* : right ae om “ee Ping — Rony ve hand, make this a feature of extraordinary 
was a wide platform of the stuff only just interest and value. 
f covered with the ebbing tide. Jim stepped The first instalment (a long one. with FILL OUTAND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
i fasteni is di 4 i ictures 
's a be eek Ganuary) number of The American Boy; {THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
d back into the boat and faced his return. panes on eon oe mete Fane yp ren rte genet Peon 
r | The tide was running out of the entrance on news-stands, 20 cents. Or subseribe for for one year, beginning with the January, 1919, Issue to 
% | and it swept him along towards the schoon- a ye . nd worth much more; you 
, er so that he needed cae to paddle, which just see for yourself! ORDER ITTODAY. 7 name 
e he did with shallow blades. On either THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
| side four sharks escorted him, closing in Publishers of “The American Boy” St. and No 
as if they feared they would lose their 301 American Building, Detroit, Michigan _ me 
a prey. There was a tug at his starboard ae 
d oar that almost pulled him overboard while 
t the dinghy tipped perilously. He had to 
g let go the oar. Instantly four of the beasts \ 
4 were ravening at it in a yeast of flame. e) 
v There was a notch in the stern and Jim ULVER NN 
a put his remaining oar to it and waggled Q: 
l | furiously. Bump! A shark rushed and AV 
5 | butted the thin planks. Another! Then e 
l | a frightful wrench at the second oar. Jim Naval—Cavalry— Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
, fell in the stern, one wrist in the water, July 2d to Aug. 27th 


snatching it away just in time to save it ji 
from the maw of a shark. The brute had| There’ll be great days at Culver this summer—on horseback, afloat 


turned and he could see the rows of teeth| and in camp. One of the three schools will furnish just the sport you 

—the sickly gleam of its belly! , like. The Woodcraft School with its hikes and the lure of camp life 
Bump! end Bump! again. But this was | appeals particularly to younger boys. These boys in the oval are 

the side of the schooner and he scrambled making a fire without the aid of matches. 

to the bows of the bobbing boat, flinging) Gog your Dad to write today for catalog which interests you most. 


the painter aboard as he jumped for the 
ae ih eo ole emai red raltery' —s early because quotas are usually completed long before the 
term begins. 


aboard, panting, in time to belay the 
painter. : Naval School—minimum age, 14; tuitio: d board, $200. Cavalry— 
Woodcraft—12, $200. Uniforms and equipment, $56.60 w $90.18. adden eee 


Commandant, Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Mazinkuokee) 
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HE job was done, and Jim lay down, 
his heart pounding furiously. Pres- 
ently he fell asleep, his head on the curve 
of his arm. 
The dawn broke in bars of lemon against 
a purple sky. Jim awoke and went over 
to the skylight. The quartet was still 
playing. Gooch flung down his cards with 
@ curse. 
“That’s enough of this,” he said. “Sun’s 
up. Let’s talk business.” 
“None to talk,” said Daniel Morse ag- 
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Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


for a copy NOW 


clear language 
Bells, Push 
Batteries, Telephone and 
qeeereen Material, Elec- 
trie He Burglar’ and 


Horns, Electrically Heat- 
ed Apparatus, Battery 
coy Swit 





114 8. Nas St. 


17 Moar _ 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 
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Choice Stock For Sale 








OORANG KENNELS 
> Largest Breeders 
ot dives ale ap rene 
Dept. na La rt Ohio 

al JASSPINS-RINGS 

OUR NEW CATALOG WITH €00 OF THE 

G. K. GRO DESIGNS FREE. 
GROUSE CO. 


46 a Ee North Attleboro, Mass, 








STAMMER 


If you semen peed | no stammering school till you 
get my big new and special rate. Largest 
and most suc ~F.5 Ay in the world, curing all forms 
of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write 
today. North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2328 
Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES ‘: 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasent made. 
— stock <a Me 
crassa 













book Fortunes. care “Gites 
29 700 Oe SAUREE. We: 
625 BREEDS == Sei 






, aeees fowls, <i and Incubat- 
po 


Poultry Farm. 
yes for walusble Poultry Book FREE, 


F.A.NEUBERT, Box 390 Mankato,Minn. 





LEARN WATCHWORK, JEWELRYWORK, ENGRAVING 


A fine trade commanding good salary and your services 

always in demand. We also teach Optics, Lens Grinding 

end fine or Repair. Address Horological Dept. 
. Peoria, , for one of our latest catalogues, 


PLAY 


T. S. DENISON & & co, 





For Boy Sco Camp Fire Gi 
New Patriot tie” Playe and 1 oe 


Gomi ic ee 
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~ feet CHICAGO, ILL 


‘refused to go on. 





PLAYS, 2s 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. 
40 





gressively. “I was here first.” 
“Got fto show me. Where’s the proof.” 
Jim, peering through the tilted skylight 


caught sight of the skipper’s upturned face y 


and beckoned with his finger. The skip- 
per got up and yawned. 

“Let’s have breakfast first,’ he said. 
“T’ll rouse the boys. What’s the game, 
Jim?” he asked as he came on deck. 

Jim handed him the binoculars, peng 
to a board nailed to a wooden post an 
securely lashed to the stock of an aban- 
doned anchor. There was lettering on it 
and it faced so that these words could be 
read from the schooner: 

THIS PEARL FISHERY 
LOCATED & OWNED BY 
DANIEL MORSE 
AND 
CAPTAIN BURR. 

ALL OTHERS KEEP OFF. 
KAPU. 


The last word was the one so often 
written “tabu”, meaning forbidden. Jim 
had added it as a touch that would appeal 
to the natives in their gossip. The skipper 
put down his glasses and urned to Jim, 
slapping his great thigh. 

“By Time,” he said. “You’ve turned the 
trick! That'll hold ’em! They’s one thing 
wrong with it, though,” he added. 

“What?” asked Jim. 

“You left off your own name. An’ you 
can take it from me it’s goin’ to go on as 
third owner. Yes, sir. fhat goes or my 
schooner don’t stay. When did ye do it?” 

Jim told him and the skipper grinned 


and extended his great palm, giving Jim 
a grip that was eloquent. 

“Thet’s what I call usin’ your nerve an’ 
our noddle at the same time,” he said. 
“I'd never have thought of that in a hun- 
dred years an’, if I had, I’d sure have 
hated to go through with it. If you'd 
tipped over the sharks would have made 
hash out of you in no time.” 

“They got the two oars,” 
“Nearly pulled me overboard.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

“Tll go and put. your uncle wise,” he 
said. “Black an’ Gooch ’ll go home with 
a flea in their ears. Beats me how you 
got the nerve to tackle it. Bad enough 
in the daytime.” 

“I was sure scared,” said Jim honestly. 
“Specially about coming back, with the 
sharks waiting for me. I reckon I just 
jollied myself along. Kept on telling my- 
self to buck up.’ 

“You bucked up, all right,” roared the 
skipper. “That’s sure a good un.” He 
went off shaking his head and chuckling. 
At the head of the companion he looked 
back at Jim and exploded. “Kapu! I'll 
be keel-hauled if that ain’t a good un.” 

The fire had been started in the galley 


said Jim, 


stove and Jim felt that he needed a cup | 


of coffee. He glanced over the rail before 
he went for it. The phosphorescence had 
died with the daylight but, splitting the 
yeasty sea, he saw the fins of the sea- 
tigers, on their ceaseless and ever hopeful 
patrol, guardians of the pearls of Tia Rau. 





Watch for another thrilling story about 
Jim Morse to appear in a future issue of 
Boys’ Lire. 








Doc’s Primikal Eye 


(Concluded from page 15) 





answer him. I climbed out and, as the cold 
wind struck me, asked, through chatter- 
ing teeth: “How far is it Home?” 

“Four or five miles, I reckon. Let’s 
build a fire and—Bill, you had all the 
matches and they’re all wet now.” 

I searched, but all I could find was soggy 
matches that refused to flicker even, so it 
was up to us to go home. That trip was 
a nightmare to me. I forgot my deer; 
forgot everything except that I wanted to 
lie down and sleep. My feet weighed tons 
and the snow seemed more inviting than 
any bed. 


M™* rifle slipped out of my hands and 
fell in the snow, but I did not care. 
I know that little Doc went back and got 
it; and all the time he kept telling me: 
“Dog-gone you, Bill! Don’t you lay down 
on me! Don’t you dare do that!” 

He kept repeating that until it irri- 
tated me and I lay down in the snow and 
I can see him yet, hazy 
standing over me, reviling me for be- 
ing a poonees. § with his little pinched nose 
shining like a red cherry and a rifle 
clenched in each red-mittened hand. 

Finding that words were of no avail, he 
began kicking me in the ribs. Finally one 
of his kicks hurt me and I got mad. It 
was hard work getting to my feet, but I 
decided that I’d teach Doc Horne a lesson 
and then go back to sleep. 

It was some fight. My body was so 
numb that it refused to work fast and 
Doc’s first blow caught me on the lips. 
Another drove my frozen nose flat, and 
another went “Spat!” against my ear. 

Doc was crying and laughing all the 
time, which made me furious. Suddenly 
he hit me again in the mouth, picked up 


like, 


the guns and ran. I wobbled along, try- 
ing my best to catch him. The next stand 
was the same. He hit me in the nose, and 
then ran. He taunted me from a distance 
and when I started to lie down again he 
threatened to “kick all my ribs loose.” 

I felt that he would do it, so I plodded 
along, hoping for Ras time when I could 
catch him and pay him back for those 
blows. It seemed “that I had walked and 
run for hours and hours, when suddenly I 
stumbled and fell. My foot had caught in 
a strand of barbed wire, and I remember 
that I wondered what barbed wire was do- 
ing there in the mountains. 

Then somebody was dragging me over 
the snow, and I heard Doc’s voice say: 
“Got you this far, so I’ll have to drag you 
now, I reckon.” I don’t remember getting 
home, but I do remember when Dad Horne 
hauled me out of a pile of snow. I didn’t 
have any clothes on, and I heard him say: 
“He’s so near frozen now that he don't 
feel it, but that will take the frost all out 
of him.” 

Then I know I was in a bed near the 
fire, and I felt all over like you do when 
you take hold of a medical battery. I heard 
Doc telling how I aimed at a deer’s head, 
and hit it the first shot, and I felt that Doc 
was the finest fellow on earth. Then I 
heard Dad Horne say: “Doc, how did you 
know what to do when you saw he was 
going to freeze to death, or didn’t you see?” 

“Pa, I knowed he’d freeze if I didn’t 
keep him going, so I licked thunder out of 
him to get him sore. Sure I saw he was 
freezing to death. I got a primikal eye— 
aw, you ask Bill if I ain’t, Pa.” 

“He sure has,” I agreed, warmly, and 
went to sleep, while Dad Horne went out 
and brought in my first deer. 
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ave hood of Boys 
o* be eAuto-Whe el? 
7 Conducted by FELLOWS who know will tell you that the 
im. Auto-Wheel Coaster and the Auto-Wheel 
WwW. A. Perry Convertible Roadster are the best wagons 
ever built for speed and strength. Wheels 
vith have roller bearings, steel axles and tires and 
you HE National Headquarters’ staff of the the spokes are oval like an auto. 
ugh Boy Scouts of America gathered at a Send For Free Felt Pennant 
i luncheon to meet Dr. Charles F. Macfar- Write us names of 3 coaster wagon dealers and we'll send 
tly. ’ land, who recently visited France as a spe- you a beautiful Felt Pennant FREE. We will also tell 
the § cial representative of the organization, and you how to organize a Coaster Club. It’s great fun. Each 
just f Mr. E. B. DeGroot, who also had recently aw a cap and the captain a special cap. 
my- - returned from that age oy . : 
; It was the next to the last day of the 
the Liberty Loan campaign, and someone sug- BUFFALO SLED CO. 
He gested that every member of the staff take 131 Schenck St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ing. one more $50 bond and all did so. (In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 
ked After Dr. Macfarland had told of the 
Vl gratitude of France to America and the utoWheel Wf 
” influence which the Boy Scouts of Amer- ONVERTIBLE | 
ley ica might have in promoting the Boy Scout 
cup Movement in France; the Chief Scout 
fore | Librarian suggested that all those who had 
had just subscribed for one more $50 Liberty 
the Bond give these bonds to start a fund to 
sea- send an organizer to France to help the 
eful French Scouts, which was promptly done. 
tau. A stranger who had come in with Na- 
tional Field Scout Commissioner Daniel 
out Carter Beard, rose and told this story: 
2 O “During the Revolutionary War, a boy o@ 
f named Ward Peck, who was ertene years A*Secret of Good Skating 









Never leave ice skates wet after using. They’ll rust— 
and rusty skates won’t improve your skating. Rub 
them dry first—then moisten a soft cloth with 


2 

3-in-One The High Quality Oil 
and wipe the skates thoroughly. 3-in-One is the most penetrating 
oil in the world. It works its way into the pores of the steel 
—forms a protecting “coat” that repels moisture and absolute- 
ly prevents rust. 

A drop of 3-in-One on each clamp and screw keeps them in 
perfect working order—prevents sticking. Try it. 


old, tried to enlist in the American Army 
but found that he was an inch too short. 
After stuffing his boots with straw and 
paper he went back, was re-measured and 
accepted, having made up the required 
inch. 

“He fought through the war and at the 
end General Lafayette presented him with 
a ring on which was engraved a ‘Fleur-de- 
lis’ of France in the bill of a dove. 

“That boy was my great-grandfather. 
In the name of his granddaughter, my 
ded § mother, who is still living, I want to give 



















Also use 3-in-One to oil your roller skates. Don’t 
use heavy, greasy oils that collect dust from floor or 
walk. 3-in-One is light, non-greasy—it cuts out the 
dirt—makes roller skates fly as if they bad wings. 

Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also 
H@a) in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
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yuld | $500 to this fund for promoting good fel- salle iaacalinae te : 
hose | lowship between the Boy Scouts of America Wiehe us fore liberal eampieet 3-tn-Ons 
and | and the Boy Seouts of France.” Ne FREE yo — one” - 1 i 
ly I § The fund is now $1,800. The National - a Broad (es 
tin § Council has under consideration a plan for Roi GeGhtn. Mime. Sethe 
iber Ff increasing this amount to $10,000 and send- 
do- ing a representative as soon as the money 
is raised. 

ver Dr. Macfarland says that he hopes 
say: troops of Boy Scouts of America will cor- 
you respond with troops in France because 
ting France has the warmest friendship for 
yrne America and desires to increase her knowl- 
dn’t edge of our country and our people. General Pershing Marshal Foch President Wilson 
say: Here is a great opportunity for World ° ° 
on’t Brotherhood members and boys who ought Cardinal Mercier 
out to be members. — Besides letters, scouts of Mounted on mat board 

the two countries might exchange post- . ‘ , ‘ ° 
the cards, posters and war relics. French boys These pictures sell like wild-fire. Every American home should display 
hen have no difficulty in finding pieces of them as the boys (over there) come home. They are beautifully litho- 
ard shrapnel, bullets and medals of German graphed in full color size 16 inches by 20 inches, mounted suitable for 
ead, aggression and will undoubtedly be glad framing. P 
Doc to exchange these for interesting souvenirs You can easily make $5.00 or more a day selling these pictures. They 
n I from America. sell quickly for 25c each. 
you FRENCH BOYS IN ALGERIA WE TRUST YOU. Don't send any money. Ask us to send you 25 pictures, 
was assorted or of one kind, and when they are sold remit 1 5c for each picture. 
ao” Two French boys, seventeen years of age, ; : ay bag : 
e? who live in Algeria, want to correspond You make 10c per picture, and in addition, we will give you $1.00 in 
dn’t with a Bachelor of Science. They attend Thrift Stamps for every hundred you sell. Unsold pictures in good 
t of a grammar school which is evidently of a condition can be returned. Get an early start. Make big money, it’s easy. 
was higher grade than ours. They have been Write today, giving name of your father or mother. 
out preparing for military service and expected A picture free for your drill hall. 

to be called in April. Probably the armis- 
aut | tice has made this unnecessary. MERCHANTS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 

Letters for these boys may be addressed 325 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. 
to the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 











NEW 1919 PRICE LIST 
(An illustrated booklet of 96 pages) describing 


Sets of Stamps; Packets of Stamps; 
Printed Stamp Albums; Blank Stamp 
Albums; Stock Books 

and A Complete Line of Philatelic Accessories. 
Also detailed information regarding our Approval 
Service. 

Mailed free on request. 
Ask for Booklet “‘B.” 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
127 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















TAMPS! 
50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color) Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff. -; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U. 8S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


502 different. Trans- 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mex- 

ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, ic 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


“TEAM-WORK’?’—<very scout knows its 

value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


SNAPS {50 Different, Foreign. 15e, 60 Different 
. ~» tnciudin an rev * 
tie. With each order we oive free our pamphlet which 


tells ‘“‘How to Make A Collection Properly.’’ Queen Ci 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, ° 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 8. ancels on approval at 14c each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


cents worth of stamps (catalogue 

value) to all applicants for the 

FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 
enclose 3 cents for return 4 


stage. 
Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. Bond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 diff. New York State Rev. Voi free to approval ap- 


























5 diff. Mexican Rev., old. plicants enclosing 3c 
5 diff. Japan Postage Stamps) for postage. 
50 diff. French Colonies, 50c. 50 diff. Mexico, 50c. 
Ay ig = jPesister, gee. 50 diff. Holland, 50c. 
‘ ma amps ic. 25 diff. Chinese, 30c 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


COLLECT COPPER AND NICKEL COINS 
An inexpensive, entertaining and instructive hobby. List 
Free. 'ANDARD COIN CO., 6310 S. Campbell Ave., 





Chicago. 


STAMPS FREE 1, #1! different, stamps from 


all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 
$s. 1 - nme 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 











Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
sips. of world 135. “Agta. 80%” AL BULLARD & CO, 
Tito ™ oe 


from 25 foreign tries, 2 i. 
25 STAMP. S eties U. S., mm *filustrated i 
and hinges, 0c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 








FRE 


5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Batter, FarMincpaup, N. Y. 





LOOK, BOYS—76 postage stamps, all different, 10c; 
50 var. U. 8S. 10c, 30 var. Roumania 20c. BORSCH & 
POTTER, 442 Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





65 different stamps to approval applicants. Send 
5e for postage, mailing, etc. 0 different 10c. 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 


a 
All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 





10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
SCents (igen) Fo 


YE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 











RaiseBel#ian Hares for Us 


Wonderful profitseasily made atbome. We 
furnish stock and pay you $6 a pair and ex- 


iaVihserated cass and contract 10c. 
329 We Seth St., Dept. 9 ‘Now York 
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HE end of the war does not mean 

the end of the war’s stamps! With 

American, British, French and 

Belgian troops occupying terrain 
in Germany and with French troops in 
Austria and Hungary, and with Italian 
forces in Austria, do not be surprised to 
learn that occupation adhesives have been 
issued. Meanwhile the occupation labels 
issued by Germany, Austria and Bulgaria 
in Belgium and in the Balkans are no 
longer in use. 

These developments indicate that the 
people of Belgium, Rumania, Serbia and 
Montenegro soon will be issuing fresh 
stamps to take the places of those enemy 
occupation sets. Alsace-Lorraine, restored 
to France, and the Italian Irredenta, once 
more a part of Italy, may be expected to 
put forth adhesives. States in Germany 
which have declared themselves Republics 
also may do so; and the abdication of Em- 
peror Charles of Austria forecasts the 
withdrawal of the Austrian labels which 
bear his portrait. There will be commemo- 
rative stamps, undoubtedly, issued by na- 
tions throughout the world which have been 
among the belligerents. New governments 
which arise out of the peace conferences 
will have their own stamps, and in this con- 
nection the Czecho-Slovak nation, already 
recognized by the United States and the 
Entente Powers, has put forth its first 
series. Poland and Ukrania, while under 
German domination, each issued a set, 
and these will be displaced as soon as this 
Teutonic infiuence is destroyed and new 
governments are set up which are favor- 
able to Germany’s conquerors. Other 
lands in the Russia of old will have special 
stamps, also. 

Then there will be peace issues. A Zurich 
painter in 1917 won the first prize in a 
contest held by the Swiss Government for 
designs for a set of two adhesives which, 
it was announced, would appear at the 
close of the war, so that we may expect 
these labels soon. 

Thus the book of war philately has not 
been closed; indeed, it will remain open 
for many months to come, notwithstanding 
the surrender of the Central Powers. 


1918 ix Review. 


NOTHER year comes to a close with 
far more than 500 new postage stamps 
having been issued. The chronicle at this 
writing shows a total of 511 varieties, but 
it will be several months yet before Ameri- 
can collectors can gain information regard- 
ing many issues reported abroad, so that 
the record for 1918 may tell of as many as 
800. In 1917 there were 990 varieties. 
These 511 varieties were put forth by 
nations and their possessions—such as 
islands, protectorates, colonies, dependen- 
cies, occupied territories, etc.—to the num- 
ber of eighty-eight governments. Of the 
511 varieties, 388 were due to the war 
alone. The United States has issued more 
than fifty varieties, including shade and 
die varieties due to inferior dyestuffs and 
to worn plates, but the British Empire 
heads the list with nearly 200 varieties, 
Belgium and her colonies ranking third 
with 32 varieties. 
Developments in philately are crowding 
in so fast that it is impossible to print all 





Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








at hand. Collectors are conjecturing re- 
garding the suggestion that one outcome of 
the League of Nations which the peace con- 
ferences may organize might be the print- 
ing of universal stamps, good for paying 
postage in any one country to any’ other 
country, so that gradually the nations 
would abandon the issuing of adhesives in- 
dividually. This would not seem feasible 
while different nations have different coin- 
age systems and different rates of postage. 


More War Stamps 


Two British colonies, Newfoundland 
and Jamaica, are preparing to put forth 
adhesives significant of events in the world 
conflict. 

Newfoundland’s set is the more inter- 
esting because there are to be twelve de- 
nominations—l, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 
24 and 386 cents, each bearing the head of 
the caribou, which is the crest of the Royal 
Newfoundland Regiment fighting democ- 
racy’s battles in Europe. The letters R. N. 
R., meaning Royal Naval Reserve, will ap- 
pear on the 2, 5, 8 and 12 cent values to- 
gether with the Latin word ubique, mean- 
ing “everywhere,” and signifying that 
Newfoundland’s fighting sailors were 
ready to respond to duty in whatever 
waters their presence was required. On 
each of the other eight denominations will 
be found the name of one of eight battles 


in which Newfoundland troops fought 
—Suvla Bay, Guedecourt, Beaumont 


Hamel, Monchy, Steinbeck, Langemarck, 
Cambrai and Combles—together with the 
inscription “The Trail of the Caribou.” 
This series will appear probably about 
New Year’s Day. 

Jamaica’s war-view offering will con- 
sist of a single stamp picturing this col- 
ony’s contingent of troops departing for 
the battlefields. The denomination will be 
1% pence, representing the customary let- 
ter rate combined with the half-penny war 
tax. 

Once more Switzerland is aiding tuber- 
culosis sufferers through funds raised by 
the sale of stamps. For several years the 
Swiss Government officials have, just 
before Christmas, put forth special frank- 
ing adhesives, the proceeds from the dis- 
posal of which are devoted to saving the 
lives of children suffering from consump- 
tion. This charity became effective in De- 
cember. The stamps are of 10 and 15 
centimes, and the designs represent re- 
spectively the arms of the cantons of Uri 
and Geneva. Do you recall the Canton of 
Uri as the legendary cradle of Swiss lib- 
erty, as recorded in the story of William 
Tell? 

The editor will present two interesting 
features in forthcoming issues of Boys’ 
Iare. One will be a review of the war 
stamps, which now number approximately 
8,200 varieties; the other will be an account 
of “The Philatelic Institute,’ an educa- 
tional system devised by Mr. Fred J. Mel- 
ville, president of the Junior Philatelic 
Society of Great Britain, for affording in- 
struction and training in stamp-collecting. 
...If you have not bought that green thrift 
stamp—which Scott’s 1919 catalogue chron- 
icles—for your collection, do so immedi- 
ately; in 1919 the thrift stamps will be 
blue, a new series! 
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also, though the particular form of service 
for that campaign has ‘not yet been deter- 
mined. 

The total number of red postcards re- 
ceived up to date through the Post Offices 
by National Headquarters is 1,998,610. On 
this basis, the total scouts’ sales are esti- 
mated to be $22,084,540.50. 

National Headquarters is convinced, by 
reason of the many reports made from dif- 
ferent scout centers, that a large propor- 
tion of the red postcards on which sub- 
scriptions were secured by scouts and 
which went through the Post Offices, have 
not, after being filled, been sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters. How much W. S. S. 
sales these unreported red postcards repre- 
sent, we have no means of knowing, but 
certainly the amount is large. It is be- 
cause of this fact that the Treasury De- 
partment has authorized the use of the 
special report blanks referred to above, in 
the spirit of fair play to the hundreds of 
thousands of scouts who have rendered 
service during the year in this important 
plan of producing the money with which 
our country could wage the war which has 
just now so successfully closed. 

How many Ace Medal Scouts will there 
be in your troop? It is up to you! 


Fourth Liberty UBSCRIPTIONS re- 
Loan ported so far in the 
Campaign Fourth Liberty Loan 
amount to $81,816,200. 
The number of bonds sold by scouts and re- 
ported so far is 240,854. If the average 
is maintained in reports yet to be re- 
ceived, the total amount of sales will be 
over one hundred million dollars, and the 
number of subscriptions over 1,000,000. 


Here’s the TS week beginning 
Anniversary Friday, February 7, 
Week Keynote 1919, is the Anniversary 

Week of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Most troops will have special 
exercises during the week, especially on 
Anniversary Day, Saturday, February 8, 
and on Lincoln’s Birthday, Wednesday, 
February 12. The keynote of these ex- 
ercises will be “Service for Others.” The 
doing of special Good Turns all over the 
country during this week will demonstrate 
to the public the spirit and purpose of the 
Boy Scout Movement. 
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On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 21) 


Official News 


(Continued from page 28) 








Going to T wouldn’t be a bad New 
Move Up Year’s resolution for 
in 1919? every First Class Scout to 


make that he will qualify 
this year for a number of Merit Badge 
subjects. If you are a Life Scout already, 
why not go on and get to be a Star Scout? 
And if a Star Scout, you will just natural- 
ly want to go and earn the Eagle Badge. 
There are, on record at Headquarters, 
whole troops of Eagle Scouts. Why not 
make your troop one of them in the year 
1919? 

Do you happen to be just a plain Tender- 
foot Scout? Of course you won’t be con- 
tent to stay one. You are getting busy this 
minute, working like a trooper to pass your 
Second Class tests. Isn’t that right? And 
you Second Class Scouts, you are humping 
like everything to earn your First Class 
badges. That goes without saying. Re- 
member all the fascinating Merit Badge 
field open to the First Class Scout. Go 
ahead, onward and upward. Beating your 
own record is the best sort of good scout- 


ing. 


Death of R. A. STAM- 
Vice-President FORD WHITE 
White of Chicago, vice-presi- 


dent of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America and 
member of its Executive Board, died at 
his home in Chicago on October 24. No 
one has yet been elected as his successor. 
Mr. White was one of the first public 
men in this country to see the value of 
scouting to boys and our country, and his 
influence was of great help in establishing 
the movement in Chicago and throughout 
the country generally. The Boy Scouts 
and all boys have lost one of their best 
friends. 


R. JOHN M. 

PHILLIPS of 
Pittsburgh, a well 
known outdoor man and 
big game hunter, was elected a member of 
the Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America at its last meeting. He succeeds 
Mr. John H. Nicholson, who insisted that 
he be allowed to resign from the Board be- 
cause other war work obligations had pre- 
vented him from attending meetings. 


Outdoor Man 
on Executive 
Board 


Hoenn 


MI 


ML 








Et et OTe 


From all my observations and deductions 

I have come to the conclusion that this 
trick of theirs is more for fun at the other 
fellow’s expense than anything else. 

I trust that from what I have written 
and with your further observation, all we 
scouts may soon see in Boys’ Lire the real 
answer to the question, “Is it instinct gone 
astray?” 

Very truly yours for Scouting, 
C. Frank S. Sreap, 
S. M. Troop 31, Philadelphia. 


HE Scout Naturalist especially desires 
original observations of the woodpecker 
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making or living in its winter home. John 
Burroughs tells us that in the fall the resi- 
dent woodpeckers excavate a limb or a 
trunk of a tree in which to pass the winter 
but that this winter home is not always 
used for the spring nesting. He says: 

“So far as I have observed, these cavities 
are drilled out by the males only. Where 
the females take up their quarters I am 
not so well informed, though I expect that 
they use the abandoned holes of the males 
of the previous years. . Such a cavity 
makes a snug, warm home, and when the 
entrance is on the underside of the limb, 
as is usual, the wind and snow cannot 
reach the occupant.” 


SUN 








If the Fox Knew 
‘His Own Worth | 


‘Al 

—he’d come straight to the 
warehouses of Lewis Baer & 

Co. to get the highest price 

for his pelt. 
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For fifty-eight years Lewis 
a Baer & Company have been 
4 handling shipments of furs 
Vi from every part of 
country. 


the 






Prompt attention to shipments, fair 
and just gradings and IMMEDIATE 
PAYMENT have characterized this 


house for over a half century. 








Send us your next shipment. 






Price list seni gladly on request. 
dress Department B. 


LEWIS BAER 8 CO. inc 


BALTIMORE,Md. Estabd. 1860 


Ad- 














‘OVER THE TOP”’ 


Send us $5 and we will send you a Blorite Bugle 

together with instruction Book. f this is not 

convenient send us $3 with promise to remit bal- 
ance within two weeks. 


THE BLORITE BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
(Not Ine.) Dot 87 
1618 W. Lake St., 
Chicago ill. 


Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Thasier Used in the U. S. Army 





and Fly 
Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL’’ Scale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 


Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right AwaY 
Curtiss Military Tractor 25¢ Wright Biplane 


Ble: 
ei euport, Mooplane Curtiss Flying Boat 
Taube M Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send Be fe oy cur havestane. ‘Catalogue at about Model 
Aeroplanes and Supplies. None Free. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, NewYork 


BOYS 


here is an accurate 


Luminous Compassfor 25c 


postpaid. Just the thing for Scouts and trappers. 
Lasts a life time. Money back if not entirely satis- 
factory. Agents wanted. 

PATHFINDER CO. 
318 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Pour Red.White and Blue 
from a Glass of Water 


Y. do this and thee Merri 
and amusing chemical trick CHEM. 





emistry for gg “Chgamszatt” 
Junior 


f Es suena 25c. 


ORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Industria? Bidg., Hagerstown, Maryland 















STILL HOLDINGS WORLD’S 
RECORD FOR LONGEST 
JUMP 203 FEET 
Double the Joys of “Snow 
Time” With a Pair of 

Northland Ski. 

Interesting Catalog free 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHALK TALK 


Work Pays—Give entertainments in your home town 
and vicinity. Let me start you with an applause-win- 
E. 





ning program. Full Particulars 
CLYDE TRUMAN, Box 909, Perrysville, 


cf Igoe 6 Metres 
red, northern raised, 














BEAUTIFUL CATALOG OF 

CLASS PINS AND _ RINGS 

FREE. Pins shown in _ two 

colors, any letters or date on 
silver plate 25c each, $2.50 doz. 

No, 193 Sterling 45c —_ $4.50 doz. Nu ¥ 

Our _new designs will please 

METAL ARTS CO., 91 South “Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Latest and 
Poultry Book > passe. fis benutifal pictures, 
ae my 8 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to 
incubators, 


fowls, eggs, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 42, Clarinda,lown 


eee 7.1) 1 1 ed 
») all you raise. Easy to 
Gopene. 


a 
._ Particulars, 
* Write today. 


















better than oe r sq 
contract, booklet how raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 


Mystic Circle Puzzle 
Send ten cents for one. 








Best thing out. 


A. K. RANKIN Covington, Ohlo 











BOY SCOUT 
HANDBOOK 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ALL OUT-DOOR LIFE. Gives 
new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, 
Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, 
New Things to Make, New Games 
to Play, etc., etc. Gives requirements for 
new grade of Scouts, and for all merit 
badges. The complete program of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and detailed instructions 
by the most famous experts in all lines of 
scoutcraft. It’s “the most wonderful book 
for boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of- 
doors ever published.” 

Handbook will be given to any reader who 
sends $1.50 to pay for only one subscrip- 
tion (not his own) to Boys’ Lirg, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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What's Going On 


(Continued from page 2 





chasm is by a precipitous trail down rocky 
100-foot steps, the final 500 feet being a ver- 
tical wall; the trail is too narrow at places 
for a horse. It is this difficulty of entrance 
that has kept these few people practically a 
lost tribe. Less than ten years ago they were 
using stone heads for their hunting arrows, 
and stone implements in their occupations. 
A few of their younger men go up the trail 
to work as cowboys, taking back what little 
money the Indians see, though they cannot 
use it except for gambling as the nearest 
store is 120 miles distant across a desert. 
But the Havasupai lands bear many trees, 
including fruits; there are fields of corn, 
beans, squash; and they have wild deer, ante- 
lope, mountain sheep and turkeys. These In- 
dians go into their brush huts only when it 
rains. They eat from deep square baskets, the 
whole family dipping into one with their 
fingers. Mr. Spier says these are the clean- 
est Indians he has ever known. They bathe 
by groups, going into a sweat house, a 
small, air-tight, pitch-dark hut, with a hot 
stone on which water is thrown to make 
steam. On coming out the Indians plunge 
into the ice-cold creek, and then dry off, 
and repeat the performance two or three 
times. Mr. Spier had the !!!??? of taking . 
this kind of a bath. The boys spend a good 
deal of time in the creek, which is too swift 
for swimming purposes, so they plunge un- 
der and go with the stream, racing back 
on the bank. This tribe was first heard of 
about the time of the signing of our Decla- 
ration of Independence, and a few efforts 
have since been made to carry some civiliza- 
tion to them. Even now attempts are being 
made to get them out of their big hole in 
the ground, 


E MAY YET ALL GO TO THE 

PEACE CONFERENCE. The Divi- 
sion of Films of the Committee on Public 
Information has announced that motion pic- 
tures will be taken of the Peace Conference, 
and undoubtedly arrangements will eventu- 
ally be made for releasing both the official 
pictures and any taken by private compa- 
nies. The making of motion pictures of 
great events, in order to preserve a picto- 
rial record for future generations, is one of 
the most valuable things in this great indus- 
try. 


HE PEN STILL MIGHTIER THAN 

THE SWORD. We are reminded that 
the compact of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, in 
Massachusetts Bay, just 298 years to a day 
before the signing of the armistice in the 
great World War, November 11, 1918. Do 
you know why that Mayflower compact has 
been regarded as the foundation stone of 
American democracy, and now possibly of 
world-wide democracy ? 


OST DANGEROUS SUBWAY IN 

THE WORLD. Traveling in pig 
wagons, hidden under piles of farm pro- 
duce, or disguised as barrels or as sacks of 
potatoes, many thousands of Belgians es- 
caped by means of the “underground rail- 
road” to fight for their country, during its 
early occupation by the Germans, according 
to reports now received, at a cost per mile 
probably beyond anything ever paid before 
because of the precautions that had to be 
taken in order to elude the vigilant senti- 
nels at the frontier. 


LL IN THE LINE OF DUTY. The 
Watchman - Examiner recalls that 
when Napoleon III surrendered his sword 
to Wilhelm I, King of Prussia, grandfather 
of the Ex-Kaiser of Germany, at Sedan in 
the autumn of 1870, a young officer, but 19 
years of age, witnessed the arrogant man- 
ner in which the German conqueror re- 
ceived the surrender of the French Em- 
peror. And 48 years afterward, that same 
staff officer witnessed the abject manner in 
which the German emissaries at Senlis re- 
ceived the terms of the stern armistice im- 
posed by France and her allies upon con- 
quered Germany,—it was Ferdinand Foch 
in both cases, then a mere stripling officer, 
now Marshal of France and Commander 
of the Allied Armies. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTION. Tak- 

ing a hint from B. C. Forbes, who 
writes in the Wall Street Journal about 
captains of industry, you had best stick to 
that Scout Law of thrift if you would suc- 
ceed in business.’ John D. Rockefeller, the 
richest business man the world has known, 
began at seven years to save money. He 
induced his mother to invest his savings for 
him in a brace of turkeys as his first busi- 
ness enterprise. His advice to young men 
is to begin saving from the very start, and 
to establish a deserved reputation for relia- 
bility. H. C. Frick as a boy was as poor as 
a church mouse, and had to make one pair 
of shoes last two years or go without. He 
saved every dollar he could lay his hands 
on, and when opportunity came was pre- 
pared with capital. H. P. Davison used a 
bicycle every day to save ten cents car-fare 
to and from the bank in which he worked 
five miles from where he lived. William 
L. Douglas, after buying his supplies of 
leather in the city, carried them under his 
arm to his factory to save expense, in order 
to be able to build up his business. There 
are many other illustrations of this charac- 
ter given, and the point is made that these 
successful business men were not niggardly, 
they merely exercised a species of foresight 
known as thrift. “By first learning how to 
take care of their pennies and their dollars, 
they learned how subsequently to take care 
of millions.” But never mind the millions, 
fellows; no matter where it brings you, re- 
solve not to be a spendthrift but a save- 
thrift. Try it for one year, anyway. 


INDING GOOD IN EVIL. It’s a valu- 

able trait: there are plenty of so-called 
evil things around weeds, stones, pests, 
water plants. The water plants and sea 
growth are so abundant in the Panama 
Canal as to hinder shipping, but scientists 
have discovered that this stuff contains 
from 4 to 6% pure potash, and now it is 
proposed to build industrial plants in the 
Canal Zone to obtain this potash, at the 
same time clearing up the waters. Some 
observers claim that the coming recon- 
struction of world matters is going to de- 
pend very largely upon scientists: scien- 
tific farmers, scientific builders, scientific 
chemists, scientific everything:—anyway, 
think it over. 


What a Bore 


“Bill had a bill board and he also had a board 
bill. The bill-board and the board bill bored 
Bill, so Bill sold the bill-board and paid the 
board bill, and the bill-board and board bill 
bored Bill no more.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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For the Freedom of 
the Seas 


(Continued from page 19) 








ELSON found promotion awaiting 

him at Queenstown, as did four others, 
as a result of the Gyandotte’s North Sea 
engagement. It was no longer Seaman 
Gunner Troy, Third Class, but Gunner’s 
Mate Troy, and he was soon wearing his 
single chevron and the crossed cannons on 
his sleeve and trying to avoid looking down 
at them when anyone was around. 

One day Nelson and Tip were ashore 
when, turning a corner, they ran into a 
broad-shouldered American Jackie who 
greeted them with a whoop of iy It was 
Martin right from his little old tin fish as 
he explained. A regular party developed 
which broke up when Nelson had to return 
to his ship. Martin and Tip, disliking to 
leave him, decided to pay a visit to the 
old “Dry-and-rot,” as Martin dubbed the 
cruiser. So they engaged a boat and were 
rowed out to the Gyandotte. 

The three were making a lagging round 
of the ship when one of the men, hurrying 
by, called to Nelson: 

“Better get your 
We’re pulling out!” 

“Fine hospitality!” complained Mart, 
“Well, be good, Nep. Come on, .Tip- 
perary, or we'll be on the briney!” 

“I say,” was the response, “I’d rather 
like it, you know. I wonder if they’d mind.” 

“Why don’t you ask?” said Nelson. “I 
wish you would. And I wish you might 
come, too, Mart. You might stow away !” 

“No, thanks! I’ve seen enough sea duty 
for awhile. Me for shore and real food! 
Well, see you all later.” 

Mart and Tip had made the mistake of 
paying off their boatman after the outward 
trip, and, like many happy-go-lucky deni- 
zens of that port, he saw no cause for 
further labor while there was a shilling in 
his pocket. Tip, who had dashed off to 
obtain permission to remain aboard and 
had got it, came back and went into fits 
of laughter over Mart’s quandary. No- 
where was there a boat within signalling 
distence. Nelson sought the officer of the 
deck and presently returned with word 
that, if they found a chance of sending 
Mart back, they would do so, but that it 
looked very much to the officer as if he 
would have to swim or stay aboard! 

Mart accepted the situation and threw 
off dull care when Nelson had succeeded 
in getting a wireless back to the Q-/ ex- 
plaining the cause of his desertion. 

What the @yandotte’s original plan had 
been they never learned, for shortly after 
her departure a messenger burst out of the 
wireless room and scurried to the bridge 
and the cruiser promptly showed signs of 
increased activity below decks, wheeled 
southwestward, and some three minutes 
later the whole ship’s company knew that 
somewhere a U-boat was “strafing” an 
American merchantman and that the little 
Gyandotte was off to see about it! 


friends off, Mate. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tue Caprarn Comes ABoarp 


HORTLY after eleven, the Gyandotte 
drew near the indicated position of 
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the American “Three L” liner Antietam. 
At eleven-thirty the General Quarters 
alarm sounded and the crew went to sta- 
tions. A few minutes afterwards the fore- 
top lookout reported smoke one point off 
the starboard bow and presently a deck 
lookout reported “something to port, sir, 
low on the water! Might be the sub!” A 
moment’s search from the bridge and then, 
over the fire control system sped range 
and deflection. 

“Number Four! 

“On, sir!” 

Seven thousand yards away over the 
port bow lay a faint something that might 
have been a dead whale until a flare of 
light shot through the mist from it and 
the sound of a shell came across the water. 
Further off, to starboard, a cloud of low- 
hanging smoke indicated the position of 
the Antietam, and it was toward this 
mark that the shell sped. 

“Ready!” called Garey. “Fire!” 

Number Four barked sharply as Nelson 
closed contact. A dozen yards short of 
the submarine a column of water shot into 
the air. The spotter sent his correction. 
The elevating wheel moved slightly. 

“Ready !”” 

The target was growing smaller, sinking 
from sight now! 

Again the gun spat and an instant of 
breathless anxiety followed. Then a cheer, 
shrill and wild, went up from the Number 
Four crew. The submarine’s conning tow- 
er, low-set between slanting wave-breakers, 
crumpled up as the five-inch shell struck! 

“Got her!” shouted Garey, peering along 
the gun. “Give her another, boys! Hurry 
up with that powder! Ram her! Ready!” 

Number Two landed a shell under the 
stern and the U-boat plunged and rolled. 

“Ready!” cried Garey. 

Number Four spoke again and the for- 
ward fair-water flattened and the riddled 
tower disappeared as though a giant hand 
had swept it into the sea. The U-boat 
canted, Nelson, darting a look across the 
water, wondered. Holding the gun on the 
target, he waited for the thud of the clos- 
ing breech and Garey’s “Ready!” Some- 
thing was moving on the deck of the 
U-boat, an uncertain something amidst the 
tangled wreckage. The-breech closed. 

“Rea—” Garey’s voice broke. “Cease 
firing!” 

“They’re coming up!” That was Tip, 
until the moment a silent spectator. 

The U-boat arose, and through the 
gaping hole amidship crawled men, arms 
upheld in token of surrender, feet slipping 
on the wet, slanting deck. The Gyandotte 
slowed and swung nearer. Across the si- 
lence came, faintly, confused cries. 

“*Kamerad! ” muttered a shellman dis- 
gustedly. “I’d ‘kamerad’ the swine if I 
had my way!” 

Over went the boats while the cruiser, 
with propellers idle, sidled closer through 
the leaping waves. The submarine’s bow 
rose higher and higher and it was evi- 
dent that she would soon go down stern 
first. Some of those on the deck, jostled 
by their companions, slid off into the water. 
Others deliberately plunged in and began 
to swim toward the battleship. 


Are you on?” 














WIN A PREMIUM! 


Any reader who sends $1.50 to 
pay for a subscription (not his 
own) to BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, will be given 
any one of the following articles. 


A Real Eastman Camera 





Complete, compact, simple to 
use, this machine turns out a per- 
fect little picture 14 x 134 
inches in size. Made specially, 
with film No. 00, for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Pocket Flashlight 





Nickel-plated, extra powerful 
guaranteed Tungsten Battery, 
Mazda lamp. Size3x14x 3% 
inches, useful inside on a dark 
day, outside on a dark night. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 

Stirring stories of these Fam- 
ous Americans. Each book 5% 
x 8 inches ; over 200 pages. Fully 
illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Ani- 
mals. Every Boy wants to know 
all he can about OUR NATIVE 
ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound 
in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Il- 
lustrations. Each animal de- 
scribed by a man who knows 
animals. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. 
Pen non-leakable, made of hard 
rubber, set with 14K gold point 
pen, Just what everyone needs. 








Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Soldierly Shoes 
for Soldierly 
Boys 


The same kind as the soldiers 
wear. They are made right 
along with the regulation army , 
shoes which we have been mak- 
ing under government contract 
for our soldiers in France. 










Snug on the feet, but dressy in 
appearance. The best shoe for 
work, for play or holiday. Just 
the thing for long hikes or the 
rough play of a healthy Amer- 
ican boy. 


You will make no mistake if 
you ask your mother to get you 


Shoes 


Every red-blooded boy wants a pair 
of these ‘‘sure-enough”’ army shoes. 
They are made of choice, durable 
leather and hold their strength and 
shape for many a hard day’s service. 
We have been making boys’ shoes 
for twenty ycars and know what’s 
required by the nation of the livest 
boys on earth. 
“‘American Boy”’’ shoes cost no more 
than the common kind, but you'll 
like them better and they'll last 
longer. 

. 


You can trust the merchant who 
offers you “American Boy’’ shoes. 
Be sure to remember the name— 


“American Boy’’. 
THE 
MENZIES 
SHOE CO. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 






















‘AYS 


Get 
Beauty 
from factory at wholesale 
Price. Big value—no middlemen’s 
profit. Sensation of the bicycle world} 

18 Exclusive Features 
20 styles. 


approval at 
FREIGHT. 





Any model shipped on WN} 
our risk. WE PAY 





FREE Beautiful 
New 1) Catalog colo rs 





~ Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue 
insti with national pa’ stamm 


An tution 
Founded 1901. Scientific treatment—combines 


with speech organs. Stro 


pees. 70 page book with full particulars, mailed free 


allstammerers. Ad 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
100 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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One of the small boats was pulling the 
Germans from the water, while the other 
went on toward the submarine. The small 
boats were coming back well loaded. 

Meanwhile the fire and rescue signal had 
been given and the Gyandotte, turning her 
back on the sinking submarine, approached 
the merchantman. When the smoke lifted 
momentarily the Antietam showed herself 
as a smart-looking freighter of some six 
thousand tons. But the German shells had 
worked sad havoc. It was half an hour 
before Nelson was free to return to the 
main deck to see what was going on. He 
found Martin and Tip there and stopped 
for a moment’s talk by the rail. 

“Nep, you’re some little shootist,’ de- 
clared Martin. 

“What I want to know is why the sub 
didn’t submerge when they saw us com- 
ing up. It wasn’t a bit like their usual 
style,” remarked Nelson. 
~“It seems,” said Tip, “the sub didn’t 
submerge for the excellent reason that it 
couldn’t. Someone——” 

“The American, of course,” interrupted 
Martin. “They’ve got him back in the 
Old Man’s quarters now. Sure to have 
been him.” 

“Took an American prisoner aboard, 
Troy, as a member of the crew. Funny 
thing, I say, but I heard months ago that 
they were having a hard time manning the 
subs. Well, he cooked their goose for 
them, what?” 

“Do you mean that there was an Amer- 
ican aboard that boat?” asked Nelson. 
“You mean he fixed the boat so it couldn’t 
dive?” 

“That’s the way we got it. One of your 
fellows was talking to a petty officer and 
he says this American “i 

“But how did an American come to be 
in the crew?” 

“Oh, he was a prisoner and they needed 
men and just took him.” 

“An American!” exclaimed Nelson. “Did 
you see him?” 








“What is it, Troy?” cried Tip. “I say, 
you don’t think ‘a 
“I—I don’t know,” muttered Nelson, 


wide-eyed, tremulous. 

Martin stared uncomprehendingly for 
an instant. Then: “By Jove!” he exclaimed 
awedly. “Nep, it couldn’t be, could it?” 

Nelson stared thoughtfully at his grimy 
hands and then over toward where the 
Antietam lay, the smoke lessening about 
her torn deck. Finally: “I guess I'll go 
and— and make sure,” he murmured. 

At the after companion he halted. He 
had no right to go where he was going 
without orders. And what should he say, 
perhaps he had better wait... 

But he went forward like one in a dream. 
The door of the captain’s cabin stood half 
open and he heard the voices of the men 
within. On the threshold he stopped and 
raised his hand in salute, and the captain, 
glancing up, saw him. 

“Well, my man?” he demanded sharply. 

The second occupant of the cabin was 
hidden by the door. 

Nelson answered in a queer, weak voice: 
“Beg pardon, sir. May I speak to my 
father?” 

“Eh? To your father!” The captain’s 
gaze swept perplexedly from Nelson to the 
tall, gaunt figure in the chair beside him. 
“Bless my soul! What—what 

The man beside him was on his feet, was 
striding to the door, had thrown it open—-- 

“Bless my soul!” repeated the captain. 

“Nelson, boy! Is it you?” cried the 
stranger. 





Nelson’s arms went out and he clung to 
the tall figure with straining grasp of 
dirty, oil-stained hands. 

“Gee, Dad, I though you were dead!” he 
sobbed. 

The captain blew his nose loudly, and: 
“Bless my soul!” he said. “Bless my soul!” 


WILIGHT crept out of the east over 

leagues of empty sea. The Antietam, 
patched and tinkered, hobbled slowly to- 
ward the oncoming darkness. A_ mile 
away the Gyandotte kept her company. A 
few miles astern a spreading patch of oil 
marked the grave of the U C-46. 

In a quiet niche of the lower deck a little 
group sat and talked after supper. Two 
of them sat very close together and with 
them were Martin and Tip and Garey. 
Captain Troy had told his story for them 
and they had listened raptly. They had 
heard how, after the explosion of the first 
shell aboard the Jonas Clinton, he had come 
to himself in a bunk in the submarine. He 
had been taken to a great prison camp in 
Hast Prussia. After almost a year he and 
nearly a hundred others of many national- 
ities, all of whom had been sailors, were 
packed into cars and shipped westward. 
At some port—the Captain believed it to 
have been Bremerhaven—they had been 
given their choice of going onto the sub- 
marines or working on the fortifications 
on Heligoland. Captain Troy had _ hesi- 
tated but a moment. The sea was his home 
and, once afloat again, he believed he could 
make his escape. The U C-46 had been 
out nearly three weeks before she had 
sighted her first prey, the Antietam. By 
that time Captain Troy had in a measure 
gained the confidence of the officers and 
crew and had been given work in the en- 
gine room. His chance had come when the 
U-boat had gone to the surface and the 
crew had been serving the deck guns or 
watching the destroying of the merchant- 
man. Finding a moment when he had the 
motor room to himself, he had managed to 
disconnect and short-circuit the main feed 
cable between battery and dynamo. The 
officers of the U-boat, finding that the 
motors would not work and that they could 
not submerge, had blown out the tanks and 
surrendered, 

“And now, sir,’ asked Tip when the 
tale was ended, “what will you do?” 

“Get back home as soon as I can,” re- 
plied the Captain unhesitatingly, “and find 
another ship. She’ll be steam this time, I 
guess. And she’ll have a gun and a gun- 
crew aboard her, and all I’m asking is that 
one of those dirty fishes will poke her 
pipes up where I can see ’em!” 

“I wish I was going to be along,” said 
Nelson. “I'd like to point that gun for 
you, dad!” 

“Then come. I’d be mighty glad to have 
you, boy.” 

But Nelson shook his head slowly. “I 
guess not, sir. I think I'll stay right here. 
I suppose I couldn’t change if I wanted to, 
and I don’t want to. No, sir, Ill stick 
and see it out on the Gyandotte. 

“T guess,’ he added, “I wouldn't like 
any other gun so well. Nor any other mm 
so well. So I guess we'll see it throug 
together until we get what we came after, 
the little old Gyandotte and I.” 
~ “Victory for the Allies!” said Tip. 

“Peace for the whole world,” added 
Martin. 

“Yes,” said Nelson soberly, “and the 
Freedom of the Seas!” 


THE END 
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bed NEW SERIAL STORIES for 1919 DEPARTMENTAL FEATURES for 1919 

the “CURLY OF THE CIRCLE-BAR”, by Joseph B. DAN BEARD. You just can’t afford to miss Dan Beard’s 

to Ames, is a real two gun, 45 calibre western story, with all the pages. Dan Beard! Sure! The original Dan, the grand-daddy 

eed fire, and pep, and action, a two-fisted cow puncher can put into of all scouts aid the man who first put scouting on the map. 

rhe a yarn. PICTURES. Photography? Rather! Say, if you’re a 

er W. C. TUTTLE will continue his western stories of camera fiend you need Boys’ Lire. Cash prizes are given for 

ul d “Reddy” Brant; and there are going to be fact stories just as the best pictures. See the pictures on the centerpages. 

" thrilling as Tommy Kehoe’s and the “Boys’ Life of Roosevelt”. NATURE’S TRAIL. You'll just revel in Nature’s Trail 
For instance, there is the account of the big South American conducted every month by Edward TT. Bigelow, the great Scout 

the exploring expedition under Captain Beasley. Naturalist. He’s always glad to answer questions. 

o J. ALLEN DUNN, “pal” of JACK LONDON, has cre- STAMPS. If you’re a bug on stamp collecting you simply 
oer ated Jim Moore, a sure enough salt water chap, and believe us, can’t do without the monthly stamp article by Kent Stiles, who 
* I Jim has SOME adventures. Savages, sharks, pearl poachers, knows more about stamps than any man in the country. 
ted pirates black birders and all the scum and vagabonds of the CAVE SCOUT. The Cave Scout is the owner of a great 
hat South Sea Islands cross Jim’s path. ; ; cave, into which all the readers of Boys’ Lire crowd once a 
her DON STRONG—AMERICAN,— is the title of a new month to hear what he has to say, and believe us, it’s worth 

serial by William Heyliger. It’s a whale of a scout story, in hearing. He talks over all kinds of things with a fellow, and 

aid which you will welcome all of the old Don Strong characters you come away glad you went in. 
for back to the pages of Boys’ Lire. It starts soon. SCOUT NEWS. A regular dyed-in-the-wool scout needs 
EVER HEARD OF CREEDE? Creede was a Silver Official News to keep up on all the doings of the biggest and 
ave Camp, an old-time mining town, the center of a real stampede best boys’ club in the world. You can’t get this dope any- 
that brought grizzily prospectors, notorious bad men, and two where else. Chief Scout Executive James E. West tells you 

“J gun fighters such mr hg a and a a oe brought every month just what is going on in the Scout Movement. 

the hero of a smashing fiction serial, b ward L. Bacon. 
tick SHORT STORIES. During the coming months the 

I Great Fourteen Months Offer | pages of Boys’ Lire will be crammed with STORIES OF 
like | SCOUTING; STORIES OF THE WAR; TALES OF AD- 
= 4 i Boy Scouts or AMERICA, VENTURE; SEA STORIES; and PREP SCHOOL AND 
ug oS Sree eis See Se | COLLEGE STORIES, by CAPTAIN A. P. CORCORAN, 
ter, Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of 14 months’ subscription to C. M. P. CROSS, C. DICKINSON, JOHN GARTH, E. E. 

| Bovs’ Liz, beginning number, | HARRIMAN, IRVING CRUMP, JOSEPH T. KESCEL, 
: < sactude the 1919 BOY SCOl IT CAI GORDON YOUNG, HERMANN HAGEDORN, EDWARD 
N , > ’ 
ded 4 File anseuiag sone So Santete the S089 SOF SONNE KANE ST eee Cee Se sees Se 
| o cccccce eeccccccces 06000666000. 6906000600000.0050660 606 bbbeebb be | po Ieee LT.-GEN. SIR wor mage Ss. S. BADEN- 
the : ili il ee cn ns ee POWELL will write interesting articles on the activities of 
| yy ons de. | English Boy Scouts, and each month there will be an inspira- 
eived. Camila ct- BOTS © ciscsccccsccsiscsisscdocsieccs ’ tional article by WILLIAM HEYLIGER. 
postage extra. | 
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Earning Money with a Typewriter 


This offer gives every boy a chance to own a real 
business typewr'ter—an “honest-to-goodness” machine 
which you can keep for a lifetime. Not a toy or a 
cheap, flimsy machine. But the kind used by many 
of the big businesses. 

This advertisement puts it up to you—you can decide 
whether or not you want a typewriter. For the cost is 
but $3 per month, and most boys can earn that. Some or 
all of it can be earned with your Oliver, after you 
learn to use it. There is always spare-time typewriting 
work to be found. 


You can learn to operate the Oliver quickly. It isn’t 
at all difficult. If requested, when you purchase, we 
will furnish a free course in touch typewriting—the 
famous Van Sant System—such as used by the big 
business colleges. With it you can learn in the fastest 
and the approved manner. 

Boys all over the country are buying Olivers. 
you can be the first in your neighborhood. 

It’s really fun to learn. And before you realize it, 
you'll be writing letters to friends, and your lessons. 
Teachers usually give better marks for well written, 
readable papers, as you know. 


Maybe 


All you have to do to have an Oliver delivered to you 
is to send in the coupon below, having it countersigned 
by your father or mother. 

Ww hen it arrives try 
easy it is to learn. 

See if this isn’t the finest typewriter you can buy at 
any price. This is the identical $100 Oliver. 

During the war, we learned that it was unnecessary 
to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were also able to discontinue many other 
superfluous sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 

You save $43 this way. The Oliver is the only $100 
typewriter which has adopted this plan. 


it for five days. Note how 


The Oliver is full size, with the complete alphabet, 
numerals and symbols. It has 28 keys and each key 
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carries three characters, so there are 84 characters in 
all. The Oliver is finisehd in rich Olive Green Enamel 
and highly polished nickel. It has all the latest im- 
provements, among them a tabulator, two-color ribbon 
shift, back-spacer, etc. 
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Lou r uture Success 


“at men got their start as 
Typing is a mighty 
in handy. 


Many of the country’s gr 
typists. You’ve read about them. 
useful thing to know. It always comes 

Business men always appreciate a young man who 
is ready for any emergency. 

Aside from business, typing is becoming so universal 
nowadays that pretty soon nearly all personal corre- 
spondence will be done on the typewriter. It is a great 
time saver. 

Over 700,000 Olivers are in use. 

ri 
of 700,000 people! 


Picture the crowd 


Show this offer to your parents—tell them that a free 
trial does not obligate them in the slightest. If you 
don’t want to keep the Oliver, return it and we even 
refund the transportation charges. You are the sole 
iudge. 

Or if you wish further information, use the coupon. 
Note that it brings either the Free Trial Oliver or 
further information. Check which you wish. But do 
it NOW. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
291 Oliver Typewriting Building, Chicago, III. 
(9.02) 





U. S. Steel Corporation, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
National Cloak & Suit Co., National City Bank of New 
York, Otis Elevator Co., Corn Products Refining Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Columbia Graphophone Co., 
New York Edison Co., Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Diamond 
Match Co., Boston Elevated Railways, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Bethlehem Steel Co., Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., American Bridge Co., Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corp., Morris & Co, (Packers). 
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I THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

H 291 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, IIl. 

i C] Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I keep 
, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. ‘The title to remain 

l in you until fully paid for. 

i] ee ee ee er Pe ON Pome PE ee eo 
I This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I incl to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 

1 Cl Do not_send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
| “The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’’ 

, your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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HERE’S a Fisk Visible 
Value Bicycle Tire for 


everyone, for every purse. 
Made in the same fac- 
tory, of the same first 
quality materials, with 
the same infinite care as 
the world famous Fisk 


automobile tires, and used 
by upwards of 3000 Bicycle 
Clubs throughout the coun- 
try as standard equip- 
ment. 
Send for Free Booklet 
“How to Form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club.” 


Dept. B. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY of N.Y. 
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